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Now your cargo can go faster 


to more cities 
around the world 


More cargo capacity... up to 
20,000 ths, on DC-6A flights. 


A 


- 


< . . 


New scheduled, all-cargo Clippers* added to 
. Latin America, Europe and Middle East services. 


Thanks to new all-cargo Clipper services to 33 
European, Middle East and Latin American cities 
your cargo now gets better service than ever before. 
You can open new markets, get faster deliveries, 
cut your costs, count on dependable schedules, even 
reserve space in advance. 

Remember, too, every one of Pan American World Airways 
System's more than 40 daily scheduled passenger flights 
from the U. S. is a/so equipped to carry your cargo... 
to 83 countries and colonies on all six continents! 

Pan American is now carrying more cargo between the 
U.S. A. and Europe than any other airline. 

For detailed schedules and a Cost Analysis of the savings 
you can make with Clipper Cargo (no obligation) —call 
your Shipping Agent or Pan American. 411 offices 
around the mt 


In New York: STillwell 6-0600, 80 E. 42nd St. 


Leader in overseas air cargo 


Pan AMERICAV 


World’s Most Experienced Airline 


*Trade- Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 
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TRANSPORTATION 


The World's First and Only Air Cargo 
Magazine . . . Established 
October, 1942 


MemBer OF CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 
AupiT, INC. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION, published 
once each month, thoroughly covers 
the entire air cargo industry for the 
benefit of all those engaged in ship- 
ping and handling domestic and in- 
ternational air freight, air express, and 
air parcel post, as well as using the 
domestic and international air mail 
services. Included in AIR TRANSPOR- 
TATION’S wide coverage are: air ship- 
ping, cargoplane development, rates, 
packaging, materials handling, docu- 
mentation, air cargo terminal develop- 
ment, insurance, routing, interline 
procedures, new equipment, commer- 
cial airlines, military air transport 
service, air freight forwarders, per- 
sonnel and business air travel. 


Subscription rate for United States 
and Possessions, $5.00 for one year, 
$8.00 for two years, and $11.00 for 
three years; foreign countries, $6.00 
for one year, $10.00 for two years, 
and $14.00 for three years. Individual 
copies, 50 cents each. 


John F. Budd, Editor and Publisher 
Milton A. Caine, Managing Editor 
Richard Malkin, Consulting Editor 
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Frank W. Budd, Circulation Manager 
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5 London St., London, W. 2, England 


AIR TRANSPORTATION Is published Import 
Publications, Inc., Ten Bridge Street, New York 
4, N. Y.: also publishers of Custom House Guide, 
American Import Export Bulletin, and Air 
Sener’ Manual. Reprinting of any article or 
portion of an article appearing in this “1 - 
zine without written permission, Is strictly for 
bidden. AIR TRANSPORTATION Is available on 
— For information contact publications 
ce 
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Phone: WHitehall 4-2898 
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Air Transportation first appeared 


Now... 


March, 1953 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


IS STILL 


THE WORLD'S ONLY AIR CARGO PUBLICATION 
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GUEST AIR CARGO EDITORIAL 


Insuring 


Aircraft 


by Gordon C. Sleeper 


Vice President 


FRANK B. HALL & CO., INC. 


GOrooN C. SLEEPER, Army pilot in World War |, 


started his insurance career as a Marine insurance 


broker on return to civilian life but interrupted it to be- 
come a pioneer radio manufacturer, a Wall Street broker 


and World War Il assistant to Republic Aviation Cor- 


poration presidents. He returned to insurance in 1947 
establishing a highly successful Aviation Department in 
Frank B. Hall & Co., Inc., the same insurance firm he 


first joined in 1919. 


HEN CARGO FIRST WENT down to 
W ie sea in ships, it was Marine 

insurance that opened the sea 
lanes to the newly discovered worlds. 
It was the financial guarantees of men 
unafraid of the unknown that made 
other men venture their fortunes ex- 
porting old world products in trade for 
the riches of other lands. 

Over the years, trade by land and 
sea grew into billions of dollars but 
only as Marine insurance paced the 
way still writing its guarantees, still 
listening to the offerings of its brokers, 
still backing the judgement of its un- 
derwriters and still paying its losses. 
Marine insurance became available to 
shippers in every part of the world and 
whatever the infinite variables of expo- 
sure, conveyance, route, season or type 
of risk, insurance could be secured. 

Then almost overnight came the Air 
Age and every type of plane that flies began to carry its 
quota of airfreight. Bush pilots opened vast areas in Can- 
ada. Alaskan pilots ferried incredible cargoes into new 
gold fields. Rubber poured out of the Upper Amazon by 
air. The National Geographic pictured airfreighters in 
almost every part of the world. 

All credit to the great pools of insurance capital that 
insure the airplanes themselves and the passengers and the 
lives and property of people on the ground, but it was the 
Marine underwriters who took Air Cargo in their stride 
unafraid and unexcited over the new element in which 
freight now moves. 

This oldest and largest of all insurance markets stands 
by ready and able to consider the insurance needs of any 
shipper of airfreight and ready also to assume the legal 
responsibilities of the carrier, not only while airfreight is 
in custody of the airplane operator but for the whole jour- 
ney from point of origin to point of destination. 

Underwriters ask only that the broker who comes to them 
be well informed, that he know the risk to be placed, that 
he know what he really wants. 

Air Cargo or airfreight may be at the shipper’s risk or 
the consignee’s and either one may want all risk insurance 
for any kind of transportation including air, or for air only. 
He may want an open policy covering all shipments of one 


kind such as furs or orchids or gold 
bullion or all shipments of many sorts. 
Again, he may want only one particu- 
lar shipment covered. 

Perhaps neither shipper nor consignee 
wants insurance being satisfied to make 
claim for loss or damage on the air 
carrier who gives him the receipt for 
his goods and a written contract for 
delivery. This Air Bill of Lading lim- 
its liability to specified amounts per 
pound or per package but may grant 
increased limits at extra charge. 

Carriers, whether big or little, do not 
like to find themselves in the insurance 
business so they, too, send their brok- 
ers to the Marine insurance market to 
seek the help of the great domestic 
and world wide organizations which 
can underwrite the carrier’s assumed 
risks and pay their proven losses. 

Now the Underwriters’ questions be- 
come more searching. Who are the airfrieght carriers? What 
are their routes, their equipment, their terminal facilities, 
their reputations? Do they give door to door Air Bills? If 
so. what surface carriers deliver to and from the airports? 

One Underwriter told this interviewer——“We don’t worry 
about airfreight while the Air Carrier has it but we do when 
he calls in any Tom, Dick and Harry to deliver it to final 
destination. Why is it big fellows rail against gypsy airlines 
but some of them to save a dime employ gypsy truckers on 
the ground?” 

Actually, the airlines, both certificated and non-scheduled, 
individually and through their associations, are making 
steady progress not only in improving their own facilities 
for the safe loading, unloading and storage of airfreight but 
by reason of greatly increased volume, they are now able to 
interest the bigger and better equipped trucking companies 
in taking on ground delivery of airfreight. 

Recognizing the importance of control and close super- 
vision of all stages of airfreight delivery, the scheduled air- 
lines of this country have given to a jointly owned subsidiary 
called Air Cargo Inc. authority to make contracts with 
responsible trucking firms in all principal cities for more 
or less exclusive service to its member airlines. Air Cargo 
Inc. holds its contract truckers to high standards of service 
and safety that eventually will mean lower insurance costs. 
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Challenging 


by Milton A. Caine; Managing Editor 


| 
the CAB’s Insurance Rule | 


CTUALLY, THE INSURANCE INDUSTRY 
A is not generally opposed to the 
financial responsibility regula- 
tion such as the Civil Aeronautics 
Board recently proposed in Washing- 
ton. Exception, however,—and strong 
exception—was taken by the major air- 
lines through the voice of the Air 
Transport Association, which repre- 
sents 39 of the major certificated air- 
lines in the United States. Does the 
CAB have authority to impose a regu- 
lation for commercial aircraft, or is it 
stepping beyond the Civil Aeronautics 
Act? The CAB answers yes, and ATA 
responds no. Which one is right? 

Originally, the Board proposed to 
set up compulsory insurance require- 
ments for both domestic and foreign air 
carriers that come under its jurisdic- 
tion. Shortly before the end of last 
year, however, a new rule was substi- 
tuted for the original proposal that was 
somewhat milder than the other and 
established minimum financial respon- 
sibility standards with regards to pub- 
lic liability for bodily injury, property 
damage and passenger liability. In do- 
ing this, the Board strongly averred that 
it was functioning well within its estab- 
lished rights and that it had ‘unques- 
tionable authority’ under the CAA to 
impose such financial responsibility re- 
quirements as a condition for operating 
certificates. 

This ‘unquestionable authority’, how- 
ever, appeared questionable to the 39 
airlines who comprise the ATA, which 
stated that the law gives the CAB no 
such ‘lawful authority’. To give strength 
to its opinion, the ATA filed a brief 
similar in argument to its expressed 
views that the CAB could not legally 
impose mandatory insurance require- 
ments. The power of the Board, claimed 
ATA, to impose financial responsibility 
requirements is not provided by the 


CAA, neither can it be implied from 


the Act. “Congress has, beyond any 
question, granted to the Board exten- 
sive authority to regulate the air car- 
riers,” stated the ATA in its brief, 
“but the authority so granted is not 
unlimited. Congress has seen fit to with- 
hold from the Board various powers of 
regulation. . . .” Among these is that 
of airline insurance, believes the ATA. 

On the surface it would seem that a 
regulatory agency such as the Civil 
Aeronautics Board that, through its 
awarded subsidies supports the air- 
lines and gives them strength to fly, 


should have the power also to impose 
insurance restrictions which, in a mea- 
sure, protect the airlines and the pub- 
lie’s investment (through subsidies). 
But in a new era, at the start of which 
we now stand, due to the new adminis- 
tration, where it seems fair to predict 
that less government regulation will be 
the order of the day, this stand by the 
CAB appears outdated, particularly 
when Public Law 15 negates any such 
implication of power as the CAB con- 
strued from the Act. To claim, as the 
Board has, that Congress has over- 
looked a field of legislation and in 
which it has neglected to act, appears 
deliberately erroneous. It is a fact that 
airline insurance has a number of 
times been introduced in Congress and 
subsequently dropped. 

As stated in the ATA brief: “a regu- 
lation issued by the Board which would 
compel an insurance company either to 
change the form of its existing aviation 
insurance policy, a form which has 
been approved by the State insurance 
commission having jurisdiction over 
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that company, or to discontinue writing 
aviation insurance, would beyond any 
doubt by invalidating, impairing and 
superseding the applicable State insur- 
ance law. Such regulation would be in 
direct contravention of Public Law 15. 
Furthermore, a regulation issued by 
the Board, under which an insurance 
company, duly authorized to issue avia- 
tion insurance by the appropriate State 
insurance commission, could be de- 
clared by the Board as unqualified un- 
der its regulation to issue aviation in- 
surance, would also directly contravene 
the express provisions of Public Law 
15.” 

Inasmuch as the Board has taken 
implied power from the Act to pro- 
pose this regulation, the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies has 
also questioned the proposal in rela- 
tion to Public Law 15. Under the CAB 
rule, an insurer would be required to 
be authorized to issue a policy effective 
in each jurisdiction in which the air- 
line is authorized to provide service, 
and to be rated at least a B plus in 
Best’s insurance reports. Granted that 
the CAB is right in assuming its au- 
thority from the Act, such delegation 
of authority, stated the ACSC, would 
be unconstitutional in the light of two 
decisions handed down by the Supreme 
Court. A brief was also filed by the 
ACSC on behalf of itself and three 
aviation underwriting groups protest- 
ing the Board’s regulation as constitut- 
ing “a serious infringement of State 
supervision and regulation of insur- 
ance.” Such regulation would, in fact, 
be “contrary to the intent of Congress 
as indicated in Public Law 15,” stated 
the brief. 

As a possible solution to the prob- 
lem, the association felt that an insur- 
ance firm authorized to do business in 
one or more of the states in which the 

(Continued on page 29) 
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INSURANCE 
UNDERWRITER 
LOOKS AT 
AIRFREIGHT 


axe 


G. DeWitt Holcomb, Jr. 


Executive Vice President, Aero Associates, Inc. 


OLCOMEB started in the insurance 

business as a local agent twenty- 
four years ago at Bloomington, Illinois, 
and has been flying as a sportsman 
pilot since 1937. After field management 
positions with two different insurance 
companies, he was employed as Chicago 
Field Manager in 1942 for Aero In- 
surance Underwriters, being made the 
Resident Branch Manager two years 
later. With D. Murray Stewart, president 
at New York and James J. Mitchell, 
secretary at Chicago, he was a foundin 
officer as Executive Vice President wit 
Aero Associates as of July 1949. 
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HERE IS NOTHING that an insur- 
ance underwriter likes better than 
a good loss ratio—i.e., a reason- 
able profit on his portfolio of business. 
For this reason alone air cargo busi- 
ness is attractive to the underwriter. 
We will review some of the reasons 
for this:—An essential element in any 
risk undertaking is the element of 
time. The underwriter, in assuming the 
risk of physical damage to property is 
vitally interested in whether fire, wind- 
storm or inclement elements are effect- 
ing his exposure for a few days, or for 


equipment minimize the damage from 
loading and unloading. The consign- 
ments of freight remain under the con- 
stant surveillance of trained personnel 
of the carrier from the time of their 
receipt until the delivery to the con- 
signee, perhaps thousands of miles, but 
only a few short hours away. 


As evidence of the merits of air- 
freight as against surface transporta- 
tion—the ocean cargo insurance rates 
are from two to six times as high as 
those enjoyed by the airfreight carrier. 


weeks, or even months. The modern air 
freighter reduces this exposure to a 
matter of hours. 

Goods in transit are subject to the 
exposures of handling, loading and un- 
loading and from pilferage by the 
handlers or others. To date the air- 
freight carrier has been free of some 
of the problems of waterfront activi- 
ties concerned with cargo movements to 


source of loss to the shippers and their 
insurance carrier. 

Deterioration caused by salt water 
and air, and the natural aging of per- 
ishables are a source of loss also where 
slow methods of transportation are em- 
ployed. This is not true of airfrieght 
where even livestock are transported 
in comfort and do not require weeks 
of recuperation after days of exposure 


For example—hardware, such as auto- 
mobile parts, etc., are shipped over the 


North Atlantic at a rate of approxi- 


mately 20¢ per $100.00 of value when 
carried by air as opposed to 35¢ or 40¢ 
when shipped by ocean vessel. Valuable 
cargo such as gold bullion and furs will 


carry insurance rates for air shipment 
as low as 6¢ to 10¢ and on securities 


just under 2¢ per $100.00 of value. 


In the international airfreight busi- 
ness, the real volume of air shipping 
has only beén scratched. As in the early 
days of the development of this coun- 
try, the Yankee clippers were soon 
relegated to a small portion of the 
shipping by the enterprising British 


and from the United States. These 
perils are of serious concern to the 
ocean marine underwriters. 

The element of transhipment of mer- 
chandise is largely avoided when air- 
freight is used, whereas it is a neces- 


to shipping hazards. 

The airplane itself is a delicate and 
finely balanced instrument. Its accom- 
modations must be maintained in a 
satisfactory condition for the safety 
and comfort of the flight crew. Hence, 


sity in ocean marine. For the great 
inland commercial centers in Europe, 
such as Geneva, Frankfurt, Paris, Brus- 
sels and Milan, the air shipper delivers 
his cargo direct without the necessity 
of off-loading from the holds of ships 
on to goods wagons and trucks, with 
frequently intermittent warehousing en- 
route. This, of course, works in reverse 
for the European businessman forward- 
ing goods to the U. S. 

Shipping cargo by rail or ocean ves- 
sel requires heavy packing and the 
pressure and shocks are a frequent 


air cargo is not subject to the violence 
of a stormy sea, temperature extremes 
or contamination from chemicals, hu- 
midity or pollution of air. 

The experience on the all-freight air 
carrier risk has been exceedingly good. 
These operators have not had to divide 
their energies between cargo and cater- 
ing to the passenger, and have thus 
developed techniques, equipment and 
know how, which has produced a high 
degree of safety in the handling of 
bulk freight in all categories. Large 
cargo doors and powered handling 


and Dutch commercial fleets. Among 
the scheduled transatlantic air 


tonnage. 


By affording low cost insurance to 
shipper, the under- 


the commercial 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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car- 
riers, the British, Dutch, Scandinavian 
and Belgian lines now carry far more 
tonnage than the American scheduled 
lines. If it were not for the registered 
irregular common carriers under the 
U. S. flag, America would be carrying 
only a tiny percentage of the total 
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Savings In Lasurance 


sy Arthur Hussey 


Assistant to General Sales Manager 


Pan American World Airways 


VERY ‘AIR CARGO SALESMAN who 
E has ever called on a prospect 

knows that the big question he 
must answer is “how much?”. 

The advantage of speed, of course, is 
obvious—one day against one month, 
4 hours against six weeks. Weight 
and bulk are no longer the obstacles 
they once were. All cargo planes, 
such as the DC-6A operated by Pan 
American on the Atlantic route, with 
their big loading doors and large 
capacity have helped to solve this 
problem. 

An export manager can readily see 
the other advantages to his company in 
shipping by air, but more often than 
not he is taken by surprise when it is 
proved to him that it may actually be 
cheaper for him to use air cargo. 


One of the major reasons why air 
cargo is in many instances cheaper 
than surface transportation is that in- 
surance rates for air cargo, particularly 
for international air cargo, are consider- 
ably lower than those charged 
goods traveling by surface. 


for 


Although this fact often gives man- 
agers pause, insurance rates are based, 
quite reasonably, on the time involved 
in transportation. 

A recent shipment of 1804 pieces of 
furniture left Westerly, R. L, by Pan 
Am Clipper for the Intercontinental 
Hotels Corporation’s new hotel, the 
Tequendama, in Bogota, Colombia, the 
first part of a shipment which will 
finally amount to 150,000 pounds to be 
carried on a total of eight flights. 


The fearniture was trucked from the 
factory to the airport where it was 
loaded on the airplane. At the other 
end it was trucked directly from the 
airport to the hotel. The same ship- 
ment by surface would have required 
the use of truck, rail, steamship, an- 
other train, river steamer, and truck 
again. The air shipment took 19 
hours. The surface transportation 
would have required more than a 
month. 

Pilferage on piers and at transfer 
points of other means of transporta- 
tion is by no means confined to any 
one country or location. A casual 
reading of any issue of a recent news- 
paper is sufficient to prove that. The 
insurance companies quite realistic- 


(Continued on page 32) 


COMPARATIVE RATES 


SODA FOUNTAINS 


Commodity: Soda 
Fountains From 


Shipping costs from port of em- 
barkation to debarketion....$ 900.00 $1,887.36 


Consular blanks, etc........... $ 350.00 $ 350.00 
Miscellaneous charges ........ $ 20.00 $ 20.00 
Total shipping costs .......... $2,870.00 $2,672.66 
Time in transit .........00005 2'/, weeks 1 week 


Chicago to Balboo— Surface hic 
SD diteauvectinnabiadacads 13,760 11,796 

Lbs. Lbs. 
(export (domestic 

packed) packed) 

PD GD ccccccescscsseses $1,000.00 —— 
TOTAL INSURANCE ........... $ 200.00 $ 15.30 

Shippings to port of embarko- 

ee eae $ 400.00 $ 400.00 


ADDING MACHINES 


Commodity: Adding 


Machin»s 

From Chicago 

to Havano— Surface Air 
GED acicevisesvcegscenens 2,617 2,167 

Lbs. Lbs. 
(export (domestic 
packed) packed) 
GERD GEN ccc cvccccsscceses $ 20 — 
TOTAL INSURANCE ........... $ 31.77 $ 4,32 
Shipping cost to port of em- 

INN) “Shes ecenevicniwes $ 83.50 $ 105.75 
Droyoge to pier .............- $ 13 — 
Shipping costs from port of em- 

barkation to debarkation, 

weight or volume charges....$ 96.83 $ 130.02 

Consular = import 
fee ad. val, 
Shipping costs, port of debark- 

ation to market ............ $ 143.76 $ 143.76 
Miscellaneous charges ......... $ 85 —— 
Total shipping costs .......... $ 408.19 $ 383.85 
ON TE <vessesccensce days 7 days 


Total 
Shipping costs of debarkation 

GP GEE nc ac civarsecaanes $ 960 —— 
Consular fees, etc. ........... $ 3000 $ 5.00 
Duties based on gross weight. $6,645.00 $5,355.00 
Interest charges ............- 60.00 $ 15.00 
Total shipping costs, factory to 

RE catetuvicerscnriaenned $9,888.15 $9,101.48 
Viene te Wemele 20... cccccvese 30 days 7 days 


Commodity: Radios 


From Chicago 
to Caracas— Surface Air 
RD oninseceqnusecnnssceases 14,601 12,35 
Lbs. Lbs. 
(export (domestic 
packed) packed) 
Ce ee eer $ 250.00 —— 


TOTAL INSURANCE 


Shipping cost to port of em- 
barkation 
Shipping costs from port of em- 
barkation to debarkation— 
Weight-volume charges 
Ad valorem charges 
Additional handling charges..$ 20.70 


RADIO SHIPMENT 


cocees $1,600.00 $3,087.75 
quevevees $ 400.00 


oecercveccocecesesoes $2,020.70 $3,087.75 
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~co=---e--A Guide to Air Shipping 


seseoau 


Via 


THE Port of New York 


ROM the Port of New York Authority has again come its 
KF suggestions for expediting shipments of air cargo through the 

New York/New Jersey port. While it differs little from the 
‘Guide’ as printed a year ago and reprinted in these pages, certain 
changes have been made. In again reprinting and abridging the 
‘Guide’, by special permission from the Port of New York Authority, 
AIR TRANSPORTATION is introducing its many new readers to 
this valuable compilation of general information designed specifically 
to help shippers expedite their air shipments. 


ROUTING AIR CARGO THROUGH THE PORT OF 
NEW YORK FROM INLAND POINTS 


A Comparative Cost 
* Analysis 

While air carriage rates are almost 
always higher than surface rates, the 
differentials in other costs often make 
it less expensive to ship by air. One of 
the greatest differentials frequently oc- 
curs in insurance charges. Reduced 
pilferage loss and transit damage have 
made it possible for the airlines to of- 
fer insurance coverage at rates sub- 
stantially lower than surface insurance 
charges. These fees rarely exceed 25¢ 
per $100 valuation for general cargo, 
while valuable cargo rates are slightly 
lower. 


As only light packing is required 
for air shipment, export crating and 
packaging costs are greatly reduced. 
The gross weight shipped is also less, 
resulting in a further cost reduction. 

Further analysis should show that 
all forms of drayage, warehousing and 


wharfage charges are negligible for air 
shipment as compared to surface. Fur- 
thermore, there is an important saving 
in interest charges on money tied up 
while the shipment waits in a ware- 
house or is in transit. 

While this comparative analysis 
shows only dollar-and-cents savings. 
many other advantages are derived 
from speed. If it should be found that 
a premium must be paid for shipping 
by air, it will usually be emore than 
offset by reduced inventories, fewer in- 
surance claims, and improved service. 
It is well to remember that most manu- 
factured products have been shipped 
by air. Heavy commodities such as fur- 
niture, refrigerators, radios and auto 
parts, as well as lighter items like ciga- 
rettes, precision instruments and drugs, 
are now routine shipments. 

Since the overall shipping cost is 
composed of so many variables, it is 
impossible to lay down a rule-of-thumb 


for selecting the most economical 
method of shipping. Not only is the 
value of the commodity to be shipped 
an important factor in comparing costs, 
but the origin and destination of the 
international shipment also may have 
a strong influence. If these are inland 
points, surface shipping would involve 
extra transfer charges at ports of em- 
barkation and debarkation. 

If the completion of this comparative 
analysis should indicate that a com- 
modity is one which could move regu- 
larly in volume provided a_ specific 
commodity rate were established, it is 
suggested that a local airline cargo 
manager be consulted. Perhaps the 
carriers have overlooked the potentials 
of that commodity when establishing 
specific commodity rates. 


B. Selection of Service 


If it has been determined that the 
shipment is to be moved at least part 
of the way by air, the following points 
of information may be helpful in deter- 
mining the routing of the shipment via 


The Port of New York: 


1. REA AIR AND RAIL 


The Railway Express Agency pro- 
vides a door-to-door service for ship- 
ping by air or rail; therefore, no trans- 
fer problem exists at the New Jersey/ 
New York airports, as REA will deliver 
the shipment to the designated car- 
rier’s airport receiving office. All REA 
rates include pick-up and delivery at 
no additional charge. Since REA air 
rates are somewhat higher than air- 
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freight (airport-to-airport), an adjust- 
ment should be made for the pick-up 
and delivery charges when comparing 
rates. 


2. AIR PARCEL POST— DOMESTIC 
AND INTERNATIONAL 


This is a service of the United States 
Post Office Department and _ receives 
the same space priority as airmail. 

The domestic service accepts ship- 
ments weighing up to 70 pounds and 
having a combined length and width 
of under 100 inches for any destination 
within the United States or its posses- 
sions or territories. 

The international service permits the 
through movement of shipments des- 
tined to countries with which the 
United States has signed reciprocal 
agreements. The allowable weight is 
dependent upon the country of desti- 
nation. 

Air Parcel Post Rates, both domes- 
tic and international, are substantially 
higher than either airfreight or air ex- 
press. Therefore its use is usually lim- 
ited to the occasional shipment of 
small packages. 

Where the shipment is to be for- 
warded from the New York Gateway 
by air cargo, all documents except the 
original copy of the shipper’s letter of 
instructions may be included in or on 
the package. The original of the ship- 
per’s letter of instructions should be 
forwarded to the carrier via airmail. 
Shipments and original letters of in- 
structions should be addressed to the 


selected overseas carriers at the appro- 
priate New York airport. 


3. AIRFREIGHT SERVICE 


This service is offered by all domes- 
tic and overseas certificated, non-cer- 
tificated and charter carriers and is 
used extensively by shippers because 
of the favorable rate structure. The 
carriers’ airfreight tariff rates are com- 
puted on a per pound basis for airport- 
to-airport carriage. The domestic car- 
riers’ minimum charge varies with each 
airline, but in no case exceeds the 
charge for 50 pounds. Overseas rates 
also carry a minimum charge per ship- 
ment which varies with the destination 
of the shipment. Where a combination 
of domestic and overseas carriage is 
involved the carriers  fre- 
quently quote a single charge for 
through shipments. All rate structures 
are designed to encourage shipments 
of 100 pounds and over. Shipments 
with high valuation per pound are sub- 
ject to valuation charges ranging up- 
ward from 5¢ per $100. 

All domestic carriers have arrange- 
ments with local truckers for pick-up 
and delivery service at extra charge. 
The local shipper, therefore, can know 
in advance and prepay transfer or de- 
livery charges, if any. Most certificated 
domestic air carriers have interline 
agreements with overseas air carriers 
providing for the transfer of cargo 
from the arriving domestic carrier to 
the departing overseas carrier. regard- 
less of airport at no charge to the 


overseas 


miscellaneous freight. 


Air cargo loading often continues well into the night at New York air- 
ports. Here, a Seaboard & Western Airfrader is taking aboard some 
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shipper. Should pick-up or delivery 
service in New York be required, rates 
range from 65¢ per 100 pounds with a 
minimum charge of $1.35, to $.30 per 
100 pounds for 15,000 pound ship- 
ments. 


4. AIRFREIGHT FORWARDERS, 
AGENTS, CUSTOM HOUSE 
BROKERS, AND BONDED STORAGE 


Airfreight Forwarders, who operate 
as indirect carriers under a Letter of 
Registration from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, like REA, are authorized to 
publish rates and tariffs and issue 
through airwaybills covering transpor- 
tation between a large selection of do- 
mestic and foreign points. Through 
the consolidation of smaller shipments, 
rates quoted by Airfreight Forwarders 
are frequently lower than those of the 
direct carriers. Airfreight Forwarders 
are distinguished from Airfreight 
Agents (often referred to as forward- 
ers) in that they assume the complete 
responsibility for the through-move- 
ment of goods. 

Airfreight Agents, as the shippers’ 
and carriers’ agents, can also make the 
necessary arrangements for shipping 
door-to-door, including the securing 
and preparing of required export and 
import documents. The Airfreight 
Agent issues the carrier’s airwaybill 
and quotes the carrier’s rates. Subse- 
quently, the responsibility and liability 
for carriage rests with the carrier. 
Many forwarders and agents are li- 
censed Custom House Brokers and us 
such can be particularly helpful where 
customs clearance may be required. 

Because of the specialized nature of 
services offered by these service or- 
ganizations, no attempt has been made 
to include their charges and tariff in- 
formation here. 


5. RATE COMPARISON OF 
DOMESTIC AIR SERVICES 


By comparing the rates of Air Ex- 
press and air parcel post with domes- 
tic airfreight charges, it is found, in 
general, that air parcel post offers the 
lowest rates for small shipments up to 
four or five pounds, while slightly 
larger shipments (depending upon dis- 
tance) will travel more cheaply via Air 
Express. For example, Chicago, as a 
medium-distant point, can air ship to 
New York a package weighing up to 
five pounds least expensively via parcel 
post. A shipment weighing between 
five and seventeen pounds should be 
forwarded by Air Express for the low- 
est rate. All shipments over 17 pounds 
should be dispatched via airfreight to 
take advantage of the lowest charges, 


even when additional charges for 
(Continued on page 29) 
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AIR CARGO GROUP FORMS 


Grace Becomes President 
Hackney Leaves Lockheed 
To Become Executive V-P 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—What for- 
merly had been the Air Freight Asso- 
ciation has now been reorganized as 
the Transport Air Group with head- 
quarters established in this city and 
Thomas L. Grace, of Slick Airways, 
and L. R. ‘Mike’ Hackney, formerly 
of Lockheed, as the organization’s first 
president and executive vice president, 
respectively. The list of tentative di- 
rectors of TAG reads like a Who’s Who 
of the airfreight industry. They are: 
Grace, Robert W. Prescott, of the Fly- 
ing Tiger Line; Orvis M. Nelson, of 
Transocean Air Lines, Samuel J. Solo- 
mon, of California Eastern Airways, 
and George W. Tompkins, of Overseas 
National Airways. 

TAG’s objectives are, briefly, to pro- 
mote recognition of the independent air 
carrier as a vital instrument to the na- 
tion’s security in times of emergency and 
to the welfare and the economy of the 


citizenry, commerce and industry of the 
United States in times of peace; to com- 


CAA SEES 


Sees Tremendous Increase 
In Cargo and Planes by ‘60 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Somewhat 
conservative in its estimate but still 
certain that air cargo transportation is 
on the way up, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration predicted that present 
air cargo traffic will triple its current 
volume by 1960. Moreover, asserted 
the CAA, two-thirds of this greatly 
expanded volume will move in all-cargo 
planes, and the current rate of 20 cents 
per ton mile will still prevail by 1960. 

These forecasts came as a result of a 
study instituted by the CAA to determine 
future airport cargo-handling facilities. 
Beginning with present trend of 


bine efforts in encouraging the develop- 
ment of suitable air transports and re- 
lated equipment as well as efficient oper- 


ating standards and regulations; to ex- 
change technical and economic informa- 
tion, and to promote a better understand- 
ing of the benefits derived by both the 
civil and military establishments by pro- 
viding flexible all4reight and air charter 
operations for both domestic and inter- 
national services, 

This is a tall order that TAG has given 
itself, and its current plans call for the 
formation of a Washington staff, with 
Hackney as TAG’s full time representative 
here, to carry on the aims of the group in 
both public relations and technical mat- 


ters. 
For his role with the Transport Air 
Group, Hackney has left Lockheed Air- 


craft where for eight years he had been 
responsible for the development and di- 
rection of the company’s airfreight activ- 
ities. Now responsible for the direction 
and administration of TAG’s activit 
all designed for the greater realization 
the value of airfreight to the nation, 
Hackney is again demonstrating his belief 
in the future of air o—as his many 
reports and studies testify—and working 
to realize that future. 

Meetings relative to the formation of 
the Transport Air Group were attended 
by Transocean, Seaboard & Western, Slick, 
FTL, Overseas National and California 
Eastern. The formation of this organiza- 
tion at long last answers the industry's 
need for greater recognition of its out- 
standing achievements and _ possibilities. 


Metal Stand Saves Weight 


SEATTLE—Where formerly only four 
J-57 jet engines could be carried as air 
cargo on Boeing’s Stratofreighters, these 
same transports can now carry a total of 
eight. These are big Pratt & Whitney 
engines that were ye ne in 3300 pound 
metal cylinders but that now go on 230 
pound metal stands and still arrive safely 
at their destinations. Designers of the 
weight-saving metal stands are Boeing's 
flight engineer, Don Kelley, and service 
engineer, Ed Whitney, (with an assist, 
said the company, from Capt. Frank 
Wyckoff, test pilot with the U. S. Air 
Force). 


BOOM IN AIR CARGO 


growth in air cargo, the Administration 
then proceeded to survey those factors 
likely to continue that growth as far as 
1960. However, the figure arrived at 
the government agency fell considerably 
below the figures cited by both Douglas 
and Lockheed in their studies on air 
cargo. Where the CAA predicted an 
increase in domestic ton miles of 175%, 
or 700,000,000 ton miles, Douglas foresaw 
a gain of 430%, or 1,350,000,000 ton miles, 
and Lockheed a gain of 490%, or 1,500,- 
000,000 ton miles. 

While the estimates vary considerably 
from oy a < + — obviously Im- 
portant fact at all agree on one 
c_ air cargo will soar tremendously by 
! 


Concerning cargo planes, the agency 
stated that there will be 50 more than 
there are at present, or 160 transports 
for cargo carrying s. According to 


purpose 
various leaders in the aviation industry, 


this estimate stands well below their own. 

One-third of the 160 will be combina- 
tion cargo- ger planes, the rest—two- 
thirds—will. be devoted exclusively to 
cargo operations. The breakdown of types 
has been given as follows: 75 planes in 
the Curtiss C-46 class, 45 in the DC-4 
class, and 45 in the DC-46A Constellation 
class. The CAA also saw the eventual 
replacement of the two former types listed 
here by the latter two. This is not un- 
likely, considering that some passenger 
DC4Bs currently in operation have cargo 
capacities virtually equal to that of the 
C-46. Some C-124 Globemasters will prob- 
ably be available for commercial use 
before 1960, said the CAA, but they will 
be few in number. Direct flight costs will 
also probably remain the same as they 
are now, but there will be increased 
delivery speed resulting from improved 
ground handling facilities and techniques. 
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ALONG THE WAY...oF FWA 


Now..tea samples from CEYLON ie 
given brisk airlift to USA. Ee 
DIRECT FLIGHT A WEEK BRINGS COLOMBO, 
CEYLON, WITHIN EASY REACH OF 
U.S. EXPORTERS AND IMPORTERS. SPEEDS 
SAMPLING OF TEA, RUBBER, ETC. 
PERMITS EXTENSION OF MARKETS 
FOR DRUGS, ELECTRICAL GOODS, 
TEXTILES , MACHINE PARTS. 
GET SCHEDULES AND 
RATES NOW. 


, IMPORTED FROM 
Yi GERMANY FIND Z 
+ READY MARKET IN US. 
SHIPMENTS VIA 
TWA SAVE PACKING 
COSTS... REDUCE 


PILFERAGE...SPEED 
TURNOVER. 


Buster & lig 
flyhigh @==>> 


AS BROWN SHOE CO,, 
ST. LOUIS, REGULARLY 
ROUTES SHIPMENTS , 
VIA TWA. ' 4 <> eliminate markdowns . . . meet actual market 
SIMPURES RETAILERS Dd St 
INVENT! ORY CONTROL. : bo flights coast to coast overnight. Cali 


TWA today or any day. 


WI TWA Flights carry Air Mail 
Or egpites ont le oie TWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES on 


a 


® {LONDON FRANKFURT 
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Helicargo Services Start 


NEW YORK--Helicargo service, as the 
new cargo operations recently started by 
New York Airways may well be cailed, is 
being flown in the same Sikorsky $-55s the 
company uses to fly the mail. Inaugurated 
the last week of January, this scheduled 
service is actually the first of its kind to 
be flown anywhere in the world. It is the 
outgrowth of a contract entered into by 
NYA with Air Cargo Inc., which repre- 
sents 27 airlines currently serving the 
metropolitan area, Not yet available to 
the general public, NYA’s service provides 
the regular scheduled airlines with a quick 
shuttle between Newark, La Guardia and 
N. Y. International airports for perishables, 
emergency drugs, the routing of baggage 
between the airports, etc. As the com- 
pany’s mail service is broadened in the 
area, so too will this cargo service be 
expanded, officials of the airline claim. 

Part of this expansion will consist of 
making its cargo operations available to 
the public. For this, appropriate tariffs 
have already been filed with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to start its cargo flights for 
the public before April first. 


Room for More, Says CAB 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—According to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, opportunities 
for new concerns to enter the aviation 
field lie principally in the transportation 
of air cargo. In a report made to the 
Senate Small Business Committee, the 
Board stated that with an airline network 
as comprehensive as it is in the country 
today, the opportunities for new companies 
must, as a matter of course, be limited. 
However, there are opportunities, and most 
of these lie in airfreighting. 

Competition by various types of airlines, 
including the irregular carriers, said the 
CAB, has had a ‘salutory effect’ on both 
the public and the aviation industry. It 
has brought rates down and has played an 
important part also in raising the number 
of ton miles flown from a meagre 218,242 
in 1938 to a big 293,453,282 in 1951. 


Claims Largest Network 


PARIS—Now that its newest route is 
well established, Air France has proudly 
announced that its vast network covers a 
total of 145,000 statute miles. The new 
route, its third across the Atlantic, is a 
weekly service between France, Venezuela 
and Colombia. Air France also boasts 
that the first commercial Atlantic crossing 
was made in 1930 by one of its pilots. 


A\usrien 
PANAGRA 


ONLY U.S. AIRLINE WITH 24 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IN SOUTH AMERICA 


mee. 


FTL Shows Huge Gain of 182% 
Freight Ton Miles Rose 132% 


BURBANK—In the three years since receiving its certificate of convenience 
and necessity from the CAB, The Flying Tiger Line enjoyed an increase in gross 


business volume of 182%. 


This remarkable growth, said FTL spokesmen, is be- 


lieved to be unmatched for a comparable period in the history of American air 


e 
6 Suggestions To Follow 

NEW YORK—For speed in the 
ground handling of airfreight, or any 
freight, six suggestions have been of- 
fered at a sectional meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, These would apply to package 
loads as they are being moved by 
conveyors. The suggestions are as 
follows: 

1—Weigh loads while they are mov- 
ing on conveyors. 

2—Count loads automatically. 

3—Automatically deflect loads for 
distribution. 

4—Use up-enders, down-enders and 
automatic vertical conveyors wherever 
possible. 

5—Use conveyors as live storage— 
keep work moving. 

6—Use conveyors to segregate and 
accumulate units into pallet loads. 

A seventh suggestion is better paper 
work and the keeping of work sheets, 
etc., in the right place to assure the 
continuous flow of materials. 


Machines-Parts Lead Again 


CHICAGO—“For the second consecutive 
year,” noted E. L. Dare, United Air Lines’ 
manager of air cargo sales, “machines and 
machine parts topped all other items in 
tonnages handled by United in 1952.” 
Reason for this was given to “the ac- 
celerated pace of defense production and 
increased numbers of industrial shippers 
using airfreight.” Second to both these 
items came cut flowers, followed, according 
to Dare’s report, by electrical equipment, 
aircraft parts and accessories, wearing ap- 
parel, printed matter, automobile parts and 
accessories, radio and radio parts, drugs, 
biologicals and dry goods, all of which 
tend to show the diversity of items that 
make up a constant volume in air cargo 
and an important source of revenue for 
the carrier. 


Fastest cargo service to 


transportation, 

Within these three years, which spanned 
the period from the fall of 1949 to the 
end of October, 1952, the all-freight car- 
rier’s total assets jumped from $1,994,175 
to $12,500,000, a prodigious leap of 520%. 
The number of miles flown moved up 
from a total of 7,740,648 to 18,047,888, 
or all of 133%. And the total ton miles 
of airfreight carried rose from 21,827,766 
to 50,712,995, an abundant gain of 132%. 

The best month registered by the air- 
line was, appropriately enough, October, 
1952, when for the first time, three of its 
stations—New York, Los Angeles and 
Detroit—each accounted for more than 
$100,000 worth of traffic. Total traffic for 
that month passed the $800,000 mark, a 
new high for FTL. The full total came 
to 819,647, which stood for 5,400,000 ton 
miles of traffic flown on its domestic 
routes. 

Also within the three years, said the 
carrier, its fleet had grown from 16 air- 
craft to 43, and there are seven more on 
order. The number of its domestic stations 
has also increased, from 15 to 28 in all. 


New Terminal 


At Binghamton, N. Y., the Tigers 
opened its newest airfreight terminal, a 
new, $90,000 structure that will serve the 
triple cities area of Binghamton, Endicott 
and Johnson City. At a dinner held at 
the airport and attended by local civic 
leaders and officials of the company, 
FTL vice president, George T. Cussen, 
predicted that Broome County was des- 
tined to become the hub of an airfreight 
area that would serve a region containing 
big industrial centers of midwest and 
southern New York state for a radius of 
150 miles. 


FASTEST AIR TRANSPORTATION 
TO HAVANA FROM MIAMI (FLA.) 


USACUBA EXPRESO 
East 36th St. Annex 
Bidg. 3—Int'l. A 
P. O. Box 2278—Invoices/ 
jami, Fla. 
Phones: 88-2108 or 87-097! 


@ Daily cargo service by 4-engine planes. Extra 


cargo service every weekend. 
@ Ask about Panagra’s low cargo rates. 
@ Large or small shipments to Panama*, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Argentina. 
@ Call Panagra’s U.S. Sales Agent, Pan American 
World Airways, or your Freight Forwarder. 
*Miami to Panama over the routes of Pan American World Aleways. 
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AIRDOM 


Richard Malkin 


Consulting Editor 
Air Transportation 


Nes J 


IR TRANSPORTATION, it seems, has with- 
in itself the seeds of good; that is, 
its inherent swiftness, growing capacity, 
and steadily increasing safety factor, has 
finally been sold to the populations of 
many nations—especially the United States 
—and this has been reflected in the phe- 
nomenal upswing proudly drawn on vari- 
ous traffic graphs of air carriers here and 
abroad. We've become more or less ac- 
customed to receiving the multi-adjectived 
releases from the airline public relations 
departments, as well as the colder gloating 
from the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
the International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation. 

There has been any number of state- 
ments made by qualified individuals in 
the aviation industry and those on its 
periphery — myself included — speaking 
fondly of the great day when the airplane 
will bring the people of all nations from 
one country to another to spend their 
annual two-week vacations thousands of 
miles from home, mingle with the natives 


of other lands, learn their customs, grow 
to respect them and vice versa. The even- 
tual result would be better international 
relationships based on mutual under- 
standing. 

Last Fall | wrote an article on just 
that subject tor a Midwestern magazine. 
In at L recalled the first round-the-world 
commercial passenger flight less than six 
years ago, and the personal reactions of 
the distinguished passengers which they 
gave me on their return to LaGuardia. 
For example, here are just a few of those 
brave phrases: 

Thomas H. Beck, chairman of the board, 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Company: 

. . the majority of the people live 
in the most disastrous filth and ill 
health.” 

Barry Faris, editor-in-chief, Interna- 
tional News Service: “. .. the ease with 
which it is now possible to go to vir- 
tually any part of the globe in a mat- 
ter of a few days, and in perfect 
comfort.” 

Frank Gannett, publisher, Gannett News- 
papers: . . time was so filled by 
sights, impressions, and interviews, 
that none of us can fail to see how 
world knowledge, as well as world 
space, is being compressed by the 


airplane.” 

Oveta Culp Hobby, president, The 
Houston Post: “. . . unfettered world 
air transportation, transcending man- 
made boundaries as it does, will bring 
the peoples of the world closer to that 
understanding of one another which 


is the only solid basis for peace .. - 


Neighbors are seldom enemies; and 
through air transportation’s conden- 
sation of vast space into brief time, 
the people of the world will become 
neighbors.” 


ever see 
a flying elephant 


We confess we haven't either . . 


. but our transatlantic service has flown 


and can fly almost everything else from toothpicks to tool-lathes . . . 


economically. When it’s got to be there fast and right consult: 


THE AIMLINE OF SWITZEMIAND 


SwiSsSaAlR 


ro fv ERY WHERE Cm 


10 WEST 49TH STREET ON ROCKEFELLER PLAZA © NEW YORK 20, NW. Y. Plaza 7-4433 
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Maurice T. Moore, chairman of the 
board, Time: “. . . the speed, safety, 
and comfort with which one can 
travel around the world, and all that 
this means in bringing the peoples 
of the world closer together.” 

James G. Stahlman, president, The 
Nashville Banner: “. . . gave us all 
the opportunity to see conditions, 
talk with men in high places, and 
form some opinions of our own which 
would not have been possible by cur- 
sory reading.” 

Fine words, all! I shared tho-e senti- 
ments. Still do, I guess. But a great deal 
has happened in the intervening half-dozen 
years, Russia controls about one-third of 
the earth, the Cold War is colder than 
ever, the Iron Curtain is rung down tighter 
than ever before, while Korea, Indo-China, 
and Malaya are hardly proving grounds 
of common understanding. Nor did Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles’ first 
official address help matters any, even 
with some on the Western side of the 
Iron Curtain. 

Well, it looks like the “seeds of good” 
I spoke about in the opening paragraph 
will have to keep for a while, even though 
we all have readily available the finest 
instrument for welding world friendship 
ever conceived by the human brain—a sort 
of an atomic bomb in reverse. 

Where do we go from here? War? 
There are two distinct schools of thought: 
that war is an unavoidable eventuality; 
and that universal realization of the hor- 
rors of an atomic (or hydrogen) war will 
avert one. No one knows what really 
will happen. In the meantime, the devel- 
opment of common understanding and 
respect is sitting on the sidelines. 

It seems to me that the smart thing to 
do is to practice that development with 
the two-thirds of the world still free from 
Soviet domination, and hope that the other 
third will come to know about it and 
react in some positive manner. It must 
be admitted that the mere visit to a 


(Continued on Page 16) 


See Bigger Year in 53 . 
Over the North Atlantic 


NEW YORK—Last year’s record-break- 
ing, industry-wide total of 46,000,000 ton 
miles flown over the North Atlantic 
should, said Raymond A. Norden, presi- 
dent of Seaboard & Western Airlines, be 
exceeded by as much as 25% in 1953. His 
prediction was based on the increasing 
ability of Western European nations to 
meet the demands of the dollar market 
in the United States, and with the leveling 
off of certain defense production in U, S. 
factories, he added, there will be an op- 
portunity for European buyers to fly back 
to home market those items that have 
been short for export since the start of 
hostilities in Korea. 

“In 1952,” Norden continued, “the list 
of commodities being flown to American 
markets from Europe grew 20% . . . while 
exported commodities remained unchanged. 
We think this import expansion will con- 
tinue.” A survey conducted by S&W 
revealed that the improving economy in 
Western Germany has put that nation in 
top position as an importer/exporter na- 
tion of airfreight. France and Switzerland 
are expected to continue their high levels 
of air trade in 1953, and Ireland and Italy 
will »robably improve their conditions in 
the dollar market. 
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INSURANCE 
SPECIALISTS 


RICHARD J. BERLOW & CO. INC 


TETERBORO AIRPORT . TETERBORO, N. J. 


HAsbrouck Hots. 8-1091 


Ca, en 


Aviation Coverages for 


e OPERATORS e AIR CARRIERS 
e PRIVATE OWNERS e PILOTS 
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(Continued from Page 14) 


foreign land is not an automatic drop- 
ping of a mental barrier. Sometimes 
Americans fail to integrate themselves 
easily with the normal behavior of the 
land they visit and the net result is quite 
less than desirable. 

This, | suppose, is somewhat off-trail 
for an air article, but we cannot over- 
look the fact that the air is completely 
tied up with the proposition of frequent 
vacations abroad. Right now, the old 
slogan, See America First, is not of 
rimary importance. I'd say, Meet Your 
eighbor—and I don’t mean the Penn- 
sylvanian or the Kentuckian or the Cal- 
ifornian, but the Latin American, the 
Indian, the South African, and all the 
others. Let’s work on the two-thirds, by 
means of cheaper vacations, more recip- 
roca] scholarships, and international trade 
meetings. 

More than 100 years ago, an English 
inventor obtained a patent on an “aerial 
steam carriage.” His invention, of course. 
was a flop; but the prediction he uttered 
at that time was of far-reaching signifi- 
cance. He said: 

“The changes which must follow 
the first aerial voyage of 100 miles 
in length must be great, may be as- 
tounding to our present notions, may 
be dashed as all human advances are 
with subtractive evils, but they must 
be largely beneficial to the human 
family. It is no considerable earnest 
of future good that the very nature 
of the design compels us to consider 


Connie’s 8000 Ib. 
Papoose 


Detachable cargo Speedpaks, hand- 
ling 8000 Ibs. in freight up to 25 
ft. in length, ride with C&S’ 300 
mph Constellations and provide 
through service from Chicago and 
the Midwest to New Orleans and 
Caribbean points. 


Venezuela, 
Jamaica, 
Cuba 


Call nearest 
C&S Office or 
Cargo Sales 
Monager 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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all mankind as one community. When 
men are strangers, they are ready 
to become enemies; render them mu- 
tually acquainted, and they soon be- 
come mutually useful; and when their 
interests are at stake, we may safely 
reckon on their continued and abid- 
ing friendship.” 

Propaganda over the Voice of America 
may be okay—-but we ought to send out 
a few million of our own citizens to find 
out what it’s all about on the other side, 
as well. 


An} wea \ ee 
RED CROSS FUND 


400 Tons of Gear Dropped 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—Approximately 
400 tons of special construction equipment 
were flown and paradropped at a simulated 
invasion here recently, Operation Test 
Drop, as it was known, comprised a mass 
flight of 40 C-119s dropping individual 
pieces of equipment that weighed up to 
as much as 10'% tons. Fairchild’s famous 
Flying Boxcars carried such items as a 
21,000 pound crawler tractor with bull- 
dozer, a 21,000 pound front-load tractor, 
an 18,000 pound rubber-wheeled tractor 
and a 17,500 pound dump truck. The 
‘invasion’ was a success, observers stated. 
By evening, 85% of the vehicles para- 
dropped were operable, and by the next 
morning all but one piece of construction 
equipment was in use. This action con- 
stituted the first such mass delivery of 
heavy construction gear ever to be at- 
tempted. 


NOW ... for faster service and savings to you 


Air Express INTERNATIONAL Agency, Inc. 


announces establishment of its 


CARGO CONTROL CENTER 


at New York International Airport 
for on-the-spot faster distribution of your shipments to all foreign carriers . . 
substantial savings on shipments up to 100 Ibs. 
complete trucking facilities, full documentation and expediting staff 


Lower Rates Proclaimed 


CHICAGO—With lower airfreight rates 
almost universally considered a factor that 
will increase the use of airfreight trans- 
portation, United Air Lines’ current rate 
reductions on specific commodities are a 
step in the proper direction, Reductions 
ranging from 8 to 26% were announced 
by manager of cargo sales, E. L. Dare, 
for specie commodities flown from Provi- 
dence to six western and midwestern cities. 
The cities benefiting from these reductions 
are Toledo, Cleveland, South Bend, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and Denver, and promi- 
nent among the 25 items effected are 
aircraft parts, fabrics, advertising matter, 
wearing apparel, machine parts, electrical 
equipment and sporting goods. 

Other reduced airfreight rates were also 
announced by UAL on volume shipments 
of wearing apparel flown from five cities 
on the Pacific Coast to midwest and eastern 
points. Rates for the two minimum weight 
brackets, 5000 and 10,000 pounds have 
come down about 12%, and two new 
weight classes, 15,000 pounds and 20,000 
were established to effect further reduc- 
tions of about 13%. The cities profiting in 
this latter group are Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, Oakland, San Francisco, Portland, 
Chicago, Newark and New York. 


TWA Holds Cargo Clinic 


NEW YORK—For the first time in many 
years, Trans World Airlines has held a 
conference devoted exclusively to airfreight. 
At the four-day clinic, prompted by the 
growing recognition within the airline and 
the industry as a whole of the increasing 
importance of airfreight, 25 representatives 
of TWA gave considerable attention to the 
development of airfreight selling patterns 
as applied to specific industries. A review 
was made also of the achievements of air- 
freight and its possibilities for further de- 
velopment in the countries served by the 
carrier. 

The volume of cargo flown by the airline 
during 1952 rose for TWA, as it did for 
most of the other airlines. Its revenues 
from domestic freight operations went up 
10% while its international division re- 
flected an increase of 18%. For 1953, the 
airline is looking forward to an overall 
increase of 15%. TWA hag also been study- 
ing the possibilities of jet engines and has 
already had some conferences with both 
domestic and foreign manufacturers, but 
nothing definite has as yet heen released 
by the company. 
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Mr. A. Tee Presents 
FACTS and FIGURES 


MERICAN AIRLINES: The carrier’s stepped-up campaign to boost 
cargo is bearing fruit. In 1952, according to AA, a total of 46,898,000 

ton miles were flown, which came to 26% more than the 1951 figure. Air 
express shipments for 1952 exceeded the previous year’s total by more than 
one million ton miles. These new figures are setting the pace for most of 
the industry. Everyone is looking forward for new records to be set this 


year in airfreight transportation. 


Avianca: Preliminary year-end figures 
for 1952, just released, show that this car- 
rier is still the world’s leading carrier of 
airfreight. Last year’s cargo volume came 
to more than 200,000,000 pounds flown, 
an increase of more than 40% over ‘51's 
volume. No wonder Avianca is proud. 
During the year, about 120 tons of news- 
papers were carried daily, while high on 
the list of items also flown were gas 
stoves, furniture, cotton, refrigerators, cof- 
fee and large machine parts. Chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals also helped to swell the 
holds of the carrier's transports. 

Flying Tiger Line: Domestic air- 
freight trafic climbed 48%, or 41,584,387 
ton miles in the 1952 calendar year, setting 
a new high for the firm’s operations. 
Revenues of about $7,000,000 were pro- 
duced, comparing nicely with the $4,570,- 
000 chalked up in °51 and more than 
double the $3,250,000 set in °50. Total 
revenues for all sources last year came 
to $24,440,160, or 20% more than the 
previous year’s volume. FTL noted that 
the largest gains in its history came at 
the tail end of 1952. 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines: The 
increasing demand for air cargo transpor- 
tation has forced the airline, said the air- 
line’s manager of its freight division, 
D. Sj. de Boer, to institute special freight 
services for the line. Proof of this grow- 
ing demand lies in the figures taken from 
cargo operations conducted during the 
first nine months of 1952, when KLM 
carried 10,210 tons of airfreight. During 
the same period in 1951, a total of 9302 
tons had been flown. Final figures for 
1952 are not yet available. 

Northwest Airlines: Marking the 
first time since the end of World War II 
that it made a November profit, the ear- 
rier proudly reported a profit, before taxes 
of $550,441, including $496,879 credit 
adjustment of prior months’ expense ac- 
cruals. November is traditionally a bad 
month for NWA due to its northern 
routes and other seasonal factors. This 
profit, however, indicates a welcome re- 
versal of tradition. In 1952, the airline 
improved in almost all categories. Freight 
ton miles flown came to 11,416,019; ex- 
press ton miles reached 2,005,482, a slight 
decrease from 1951's total, and mail ton 
miles rose to 5,017,993. 

Pan American World Airways: 
Revenue cargo shipments through Miami 
alone reached the astral figure of 25,566.- 
936 pounds flown by Pan Am. This marks 
a gain of 21% over the previous year’s 
total. Air cargo shipments through this 
gateway for December alone wiped away 
all previous records made there by the 
carrier, when a total of 3,205,100 pounds 
were flown. In only one day, December 


14, all of 135,357 pounds were lifted, 
marking the greatest single day the car- 
rier has had so far. By no means are 
these insignificant figures. 

Seaboard & Western Airlines: De- 
cember reached an all-time high for this 
all-cargo carrier, when a total of 3,124,254 
revenue freight ton miles was flown. This 
represented an increase of 59% over the 
previous December’s operations, and an 
increase also over November's operations. 
when S&W flew 2,990,133 revenue freight 
ton miles over the Atlantic. 

Trans World Airlines: In the line's 
domestic service, 15,686,000 revenue ton 
miles of airfreight were flown, a 5% in- 
crease of 1951's totals. In its international 
service, TWA flew 7,291,000 revenue ton 
miles, which marked an increase of 8%. 
With more concentration directed toward 
its cargo services, its totals for 1953 are 


expected to go even higher than those 
of last year. 

United Air Lines: New freight and 
express records were established during 
November, when UAL’s express ton miles 
flew up 35% and its airfreight figures 
soared 26% that month. December, how- 
ever, was still better, the airline noted, 
when its airfreight figures climbed 47% 
over those of the same month in 1951, and 
air express ton miles were up 60%. Dur- 
ing last December also, UAL flew 63 
million revenue airplane miles, or 22% 
better than the number flown the previous 
December. All categories improved from 
November to December of last year, with 
express up 42.5%, airfreight 3%, and 
airmail 52%. 

Yes, 1952 was a good year for airfreight, 
but 1953 will be better! 


Shows Gains in Cargo, Mail 


OAKLAND—As reflected at one of the 
country’s major airports, the gains made 
in both airfreight and airmail shipments 
during 1952 were impressive. Oakland 
Municipal Airport’s latest statistical re- 
port showed that airfreight rose 4.12% 
over 1951's total and that airmail ship- 
ments rose 18.74%. Their totdls came to 
18,081,222 and 1,809,211 pounds, respec- 
tively. 


BARIAN SHIPPING COMPANY, INC. 
Foreign Freight Forwarders 
Customs Brokers 
Recognized by: 

International Air Transport Association 
29 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Phones: BOwling Green 9-6647-8-9 
FORWARDERS FMB No. 26 


SHIP 


“AIR FRANCE 


aii 


World’s Largest Airline 


Efficient “FAST-AIRE” Cargo Service 


to 151 destinations in Europe, Africa, 
Near East, Far East . . . by the World’s 


Largest Airline . 


. . 145,000 miles of 


air routes serve you. 
Lowest general cargo rates . . . new lower 
specific commodity rates. 


‘AIR FRANCE 


= Fifth a 
2 Pearl $; 
Idlewild,” Plax 9-7000 
OSTO 
ft Boylston Street, a 
°99n Airport, COpley 75380 
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Flying M. D.... 


Production Increase... 


Sportsman Pilots ... 


Gaylord Flies ... 


More Orders... 


New Methods... 


¢ What better way is there to answer an emergency call than by the 
fastest possible manner, air transportation? We all know that the 
armed forces use air-going ambulances at the front, but there are few 
doctors on the home front who use planes with which to get around. 
In this respect, Dr. F. Raymond is unique. According to the doctor, 
who resides in East Orange, N. J., he uses his plane for visiting patients, 
attending medical conventions or going out for pleasure. He has 
several patients in various states, and hopes to get a faster plane 
someday for long distance flights. 


¢ While private flying during 1952 dropped, due mainly to a curtail- 
ment of veterans’ training, business and agricultural flying gained. 
This gain was most apparent in the production increase of three, four 
and five place civil aircraft. From the 1661 produced in 1951, the num- 
ber jumped 57% to an estimated 2600. In the manufacture of planes 
with more than five seats, the percentage increase was even more 
impressive, 123%, denoting a growth from 202 to 450. On the other 
hand, due to the curtailment previously listed, single and two-seater 
plane production fell 10%. 


¢ When 53 members of the Sportsman Pilots Association wanted to 
go to Jamaica, they flew there, of course, using their own planes as 
far as Miami and a special plane belonging to Pan American World 
Airways for the rest of the trip. More than 30 single and twin engine 
executive-type aircraft were flown on the first portion of the trip, the 
purpose of which was the association's mid-winter meeting in Jamaica. 


¢ With the company’s mill and forests in the small town of Bogalusa, 
La., and its executive offices at St. Louis, Mo., the Gaylord Container 
Corp. has developed a small fleet of company aircraft to answer its 
many problems. Ranging from small single engine planes to large 
twin engine equipment flown by a two-man crew, Gaylord’s fleet 
makes innumerable flights between the two points each year, and the 
executives of the firm save considerable time that way. The first plane 
was obtained in February, 1945, and at present six planes in all com- 
prise the fleet. Gaylord, incidentally, manufactures boxes, cartons, 
bags, board and paper. 


¢ Civilian orders up to half of its entire 1952 production has been 
received by Piper Aircraft Corporation. As a result of this huge request, 
the company currently is scheduling the highest daily rate of civilian 
aircraft production by any manufacturer since 1948. Most of these 
orders are for the four passenger Piper Tri-Pacer, so widely used for 
business and farm purposes, and the balance is for the Piper Super 
Cub, a genera! utility plane, and the PA-18-A, an agricultural plane. 


¢ One of the fastest growing auto supply stores in the country, Dean 
Phipps, puts its aircraft to use in a novel manner. Whenever a new 
store location is being considered, the company’s Tri-Pacer can be 
seen hovering about overhead studying the traffic volume around the 
proposed site. The firm considers this an excellent method for spotting 
new store locations, especially since it also cuts traveling costs by as 
much as 40% 
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Fly South During Winter 


BOGOTA—Usually suspended during 
the winter months, the shipment by air 
of baby chicks has not been halted at all 
this winter. Avianca has been shipping 
them successfully from the northern por- 
tions of the United States to South Amer- 
ica to the complete satisfaction of both 
shippers and consignees. 

No startling innovation was made to 
continue these shipments. Baby chicks 
travel in ‘Chick Pullmans’, perforated 
cartons that each contain 100 ‘passengers.’ 
By allowing the chicks less ventilation 
than usual, that is, by putting fewer per- 
forations into each carton, the chicks 
themselves generate enough heat to keep 
them warm during the 10 hour flight from 
New York to this city. Despite the fewer 
openings, they still receive adequate 
ventilation and arrive in excellent condi- 
tion, 


“Copter Prediction Made 


NEW YORK—With helicopter cargo 
and mail service firmly entrenched in this 
city’s activities, Fred M. Glass, director 
of aviation of the Port of New York 
Authority, has predicted that by 1975 
more than 40 million pounds of airmail 
and 6.5 million pounds of package cargo 
a year will be carried into and out of 
Manhattan. This was not just a wild 
guess but a prediction based by Glass on 
the report of a $70,000 study made for 
the Authority by a group of transporta- 
tion consultants, 


The only airfreight story! 7 
BOXCARS IN THE SKY 


Faster Service Awaits OK 


DENVER—More speed will be given to 
the air shipments of freight and mail from 
the Pacific Northwest to major points in 
Kansas, Texas and Oklahoma once the 
agreements signed by United Air Lines, 
Braniff International and Continental Air- 
lines are approved by the CAB. Given 
the nod to proceed, the airlines can provide 
no-change-of-plane service between Seattle- 
Tacoma, Portland and Wichita, Oklahoma 
City, Dallas and Houston. The crews of 
each of the carriers involved will fly the 
planes over their own route segments, and 
DC-6s, it has been said, will be used in 
this expedited service. This city, which will 
function as the interchange point in the 
set-up, and is the operating base for UAL’s 
system, is also Continental’s headquarters 
and an important terminal for Braniff. 


3 Want Cargo Viscounts 


LONDON—Three prospective customers, 
unnamed by Vickers-Armstongs Ltd., man- 
ufacturers of the popular Viscount, are 
currently requesting a freighter version of 
this transport. Current reports have it 
that these requests have put Vickers to 
considering seriously the building of a 
plane adapted to the needs of air cargo, 
but no formal announcement has been 
made, nor have definite plans been set. 
As of the end of last year, reported 
Vickers, there were 78 orders received 
for the cargo-passenger Viscount, and 
production was going ahead with all pos- 
sible speed. Four of the 12 ordered by 
Air France were nearing completion as 
were the five ordered by British European 
Airways. 


It’s a Small World 
when your 


cargo flies B-0:A-C 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
New York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Miami; 
in Canada: Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 
Ship and Fly B.O.A.C.— 
world leader in air transport 


— 


CARGOES GO FASTER 


THROUGH 


\ 
ON WAYBILL 


carries your ship- 

ment to destination. 

That saves you paper 

work — assures you one 

organization responsible 

for careful handling and prompt deliv- 

ery of your air cargo. Fast B.O.A.C. 

schedules bring world-wide markets 

nearer than ever. Ask B.O.A.C. about 

forwarding services and rates. Or con- 
sult your broker. 


PROFITS COME BACK SOONER 
when you ship by PAL AIR CARGO 


4 
—# ‘7 


Faster deliveries mean higher —and quicker — profits because you 
eliminate excessive inventories, speed up collections and boost capi- 
tal turnover. You make additional savings, too, because PAL Air 
Cargo cuts packing and handling costs, reduces losses from spoilage 
or damage and lowers insurance rates. 


Bp IAL PuuPPng Are LnE 


SAN FRANCISCO « 


© PAL AIR CARGO is fastest to 
Manila — only 36 hours total 
time from San Francisco. 


© PAL AIR CARGO is reliable — 
dependable ; provides efficient 
trans-shipment to all points in 
the Orient, Australia, Indonesia, 
Malaya and the Middle East. 


See your Cargo Agent or the 
nearest PAL office today 
for complete information. 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO + WASHINGTON, D.C. «© LOS ANGELES «+ HONOLULU 
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A handsome, illustrated booklet con- 

taining all the information on the 
new hydraulic lift trucks developed for 
easy handling of heavy loads. 16 full pages 


of facts and pictures. 
2 Information about a redesigned space 

heater now used by many airlines and 
in many airports is yours for the asking. 
The heater is portable and streamlined, 
and the bulletin leaves nothing un- 
answered. 


Speed ... in Photo and Fact, another 
of the interesting booklets depicting 
the particular values of air express. 
4 24-page catalog in color illustrating 
the new line of Barrett hand lift 
trucks. Well illustrated. 


9) 


Pictorial progress during 50 years in 

the life of the American Box Com- 
ny, manufacturers of wooden and wire- 
und boxes and crates. 


6 Sample back number of the American 

Import & Export Bulletin, giving 
news of developments in the foreign trade 
industry. Covers Customs, Commerce. 
Agriculture, Treasury, and State Depart: 
ments thoroughly. Reports on changes in 


laws, rules. regulations. etc. 
x | Illustrated and fully described in a 

six-page folder are facts for the ship- 
per and packer interested in strapping. 
seals, tensioners, sealers and accessories 
The products are for banding all types of 
packages, bales, boxes, pallets. 


Bulletin 5191, illustrates and briefly 
describes the principal units in an 
expanded line of industria] trucks and 
tractors. The complete line is graphically 
presented in this attractive, four-page 


folder 
8) Here’s a handy gadget being distrib- 

uted by a prominent freight forward- 
ing firm. It’s a combination key ring and 
auto license holder which fits neatly into 
your pocket. 


The numbered paragraphs below correspond with the numbers appearing 
in the coupon in this department. To order one or more pieces of literature, 
or other types of material, at absolutely no charge to you or your firm, 
just encircle the corresponding number in the coupon, fill in the required 
information, and mail it in. Air Transportation will do the rest of the job. 


1 Both entertaining and educational. 

a 20-minute color and sound film 

is available to clubs, schools, busines: 

groups and television stations. It shows 

how business airplanes help industrial 
leaders save time. Highly informative. 

A new eight-page specification 


ll booklet listing the advantages of 
the new fork lift trucks. Dimension draw- 
ings show their maneuverability; detailed 
specifications allow comparisons with other 
trucks. Complete in every detail. 


12 How To Help Your Post Office 

Help You, a new booklet, copiously 
illustrated ana designed to help accelerate 
postal service whenever necessary. It will 
prove timely and valuable to parcel post 
shippers as well as to users of regular 


letter mail. 
13 For those whose trucks are a vital 
part of their business, a new, 
large, 16-page booklet is ready to help 
keep them rolling. Fifty-one illustrations 
with explanatory text will show you how 
to prevent truck failures and save on over- 
haul expenses. 


14 


Literature describing a new-type 
gummed tape dispenser which is 


if 


Double Door Freighter 
Flights Plus Daily 
Service between New York 
and All Europe, Africa, 
Middle and Far East. 


nue, New York 19, N. 


AIR CARGO LEADER 
OVER THE ATLANTIC 


Time is Money on Your Books 


1S 


today than ever before 
2. Speed means faster col- 
lection of letters of credit 
3. Speed eliminates 
excess inventory 


FOR INFORMATION CALL YOUR FREIGHT FORWARDER 
er KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 


Y. 


Argeles, San Francisco, Washi 
phia, Boston, Montreal an 


WORLD'S FIRST AIRLINE 


Other KLM offices In Miami, a Los 


d is more important 


572 Fifth 
LUxemburg 2-4000. 


Ave- 


ton, 
Toronto 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 
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operated like a telephone dial, measuring 
and cutting the tape accurately while 


moistening it. 
1 5 A catalogue and descriptive book- 
let dealing with the classification, 
design and operating requirements of in- 
strument bearing is now available. Intended 
for instrument engineers only, Booklet AIB 
gives descriptive details and dimensional 
data for a full line of instrument bald 
bearings. Highly technical and illustrated. 


16 Units of Weight and Measure, 
Definitions, and Tables of Equiva- 
lents—a valuable 68-page book for all ship- 
pers. Handsomely put up with leatherette 


cover. 

1 An attractive and valuable walb 
chart in color, showing the proper 

procedures in storing gummed tape, the 

use of automatic dispensers, and the appli- 

cation of gummed tape. Should be on the 

walls of all shipping departments. IIlus- 


trations tell the story in a glance. 

1 Complete information concerning 
five new fork lift trucks is now 

available for all shippers interested in im- 

proving their line of trucks with an eye 

toward speed, efficiency and maneuver- 


ability. 

] Condensed catalogue #11 offers a 
complete line of scales for every 

industria] need. It’s a handy, illustrated 

reference for scales that record weights 

from 1/64th of an ounce to 300 tons. 

2 The best way to get out office mail 
faster, at lower cost and with more 

prestige is fully discussed and illustrated 


in a booklet aptly titled, How To Get Your 
Mail Out. Also included is a card for ob- 


taining information on allied subjects. 
21 Quite often shippers turn tourists, 
and if they’ve a mind to go to 
South America, Braniff has put out a 
sumptuous, multicolored folder that should 
prove helpful. Beautifully executed to whet 
anyone’s appetite for South America. 


2? A job study showing how an 
Albany manufacturer of cleaning 


H. G. OLLENDORFF, INC. 
Foreign Freight Forwarders 
FORWARDERS FMB No. 6! 

Agent for All Airlines 
Authorized Agent: Pan American Worid 
Irways 
Recognized by: 
International Alr Transport Association 


239-243 W. 68th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
Phone: TRafalgar 4-0156 
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products increased plant capacity 400% 
with a carefully planned integrated han- 
dling system. 


2 Of the Cuff, an_ informational 

magazine produced by a leading 
manufacturer of materials handling equip- 
ment. Well illustrated. 


o Descriptive brochure on the brand 

new book, Boxcars in the Sky, 
which tells the thrilling story of commer- 
cial and military air cargo, from A to Z. 
This volume is the first of its kind pub- 
lished anywhere. 


25 For foreign freight forwarders and 
© custom house brokers who find 
themselves vexed and bewildered because 
the courts of many countries interpret inter- 
national trade regulations differently from 
those of the U. S., there’s a new 32-page 
booklet out on foreign trade definitions 
that includes numerical conversion tables. 


2 Gourmet Guide to Good Living in 

South America—a 55-page book- 
let which presents the business air trav- 
eler with all the necessary know-how re- 
lating to foods, restaurants, hotels, clubs, 


etc. 
27 What to Expect from Wirebounds 

—an attractive booklet which pre- 
sents the construction principles of wire- 
bound boxes and crates. Includes 24 case 
studies. 


28 The Picture Book for Parcel Post 
Shippers — an illustrated booklet 

explaining economies in metered parcels. 
29 Consular Documentary Require- 
ments and Charges, as prepared by 


one of the leading airfreight forwarding 
firms. Valuable for international shippers. 


3 Latest issue of Industrial Review 

which highlights the advantages 
gained through the use of a certain special- 
ized packing tape. 


3 Latest issue of a valuable magazine 

which includes many useful tips on 
the use of steel strapping in packaging 
shipments. Well illustrated. 


3? A chart showing step-by-step in- 

structions for sealing Vs and W 
cartons with tape to meet Government 
specifications. Ten steps are depicted. In- 
cludes sealing a carton’s innerliner and 
outer seams, and covering and protecting 
carton labels. A handy reference. 


33 Peggy and Mado, an unusual 

comic-type booklet which does a 
terrific job explaining how a four-week 
vacation can be spent in France. 


‘THE ONLY 
DAILY SCHEDULED 


_ NEW YORK 
HAVANA! | 
Via + al 


TET MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY siflliiTiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniimner, 


SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
AIR TRANSPORTATION 


10 Bridge Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Gentiemen: 


Please send the free literature indicated below to the following: 


Please limit your selections to four. 


| 2 3 4 5 


13 14 #%I5§ 16 I7 18 
26 27 28 29 30 


19 20 21 
31 32 = 33 


Place o circle around your selection. 


3 4 Here’s the very latest issue of the 

New York State Airport Map and 
Directory. This is a revision of the last 
map offered in these columns. 


Effects Rate Reduction 


BURBANK-—For the development of 
large volume shipments on garments fly- 
ing into eastern markets, the Flying 
Tiger Line has announced reductions in 
rates, already in effect, ranging from 11 
to 1244%, applying to movements of 5000 
pounds or more. With the 5000 pound 
minimum, rates range from $11.55 per 
100 pounds to a maximum of $17.35. 

“While the minimum volume require- 
ment of 5000 pounds seems high,’ said 
the company’s vice president, George T. 
Cussen, “many small shippers will be able 
to qualify for it by pooling their freight 
through established consolidating com- 
panies.” According to studies of traffic 
movements made by FTL in the garment 
industry, and consultation with manufac- 
turing and distributing authorities, the 
all-eargo carrier anticipates “a consider- 
able volume of traffic that will be avail- 
able under the new rates on shipments 
moving from primary western manufactur- 
ing centers to the two principal eastern 
markets of Chicago and New York.” 


or your freight forwarder 


35 Just about oeing the air- 
freight shipper has to know about 
tarifis. This new, revised list is designed 
to simplify the finding of facts necessary 
for shipping. Approved by the CAB. 


The Only Airfreight Story 
Richard Metkin s 


IMPORT PUBLICATIONS 
10 Bridge St. New York, N. Y. 


FAST, DAILY AIR CARGO SERVICE TO 


MIAMI « JACKSONVILLE 
TAMPA - NEW ORLEANS 


..-and 29 other cities on the Eastern Seaboard and Gulf Coast 


CALL MU 7-4445 (in New York) 
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IRWAY UNDERWRITERS: The 
most recent of its annual awards, 
the Michigan Aviation Safety Award, 
given in conjunction with the Aero Club 
of Michigan, went to the Packer Pontiac 
Company of Detroit. According to Robert 
Crawford, president of Airway Under- 
writers, the 1952 award serves the purpose 
of giving recognition to safety accom- 
plishments in the field of industrial-aid 
aviation, and it went to Packer Pontiac 
“in recognition of outstanding achieve- 
ment in the advancement of air safety.” 
Bonanza Airlines: Associated with 
the firm since 1949, Robert Henry has 
been made executive vice president. Prior 
to this promotion, Henry had been the 
company’s Director of Legal and Govern- 
mental Affairs. In his new post, he han- 
dles the overall supervision of all man- 
agement affairs in addition to Bonanza’s 
legal matters. 
Capital Airlines: The firm's general 
auditor, O’Ferrell Estes, has been recently 


od 


named chairman of the Audit Committee 
of the Airline Finance and Accounting 
Conference for the year 1953. This con- 
ference is a division of the Air Transport 
Association of America, and it is presided 
over by R. G. Lochiel, Capital’s vice 
president-treasurer. 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.: 
J. V. Naish has been named the new 
executive vice president of the firm at a 
regular meeting of the board of directors 
Naish, who is 45 years old and has been 
active in the aviation industry for more 
than 1] years, had previously been Con- 
vair’s vice president for sales and con- 
tacts. His first job in the industry, imme- 
diately after Pearl Harbor, was that of a 
semi-skilled mechanic at Northrup Air- 
craft. 

Eastern Air Lines: The former ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Air Trans- 
port Association is now, as of the middle 
of January, a vice president with EAL 
charged with handling federal and state 


SABENA’s 
FAST 
AIR CARGO 
SERVICE 


Enables Air Shippers to Speed 
Delivery of Anything that 
Will Go Into an Airplane 


TO 
ALL EUROPE 
THE NEAR EAST 
THE BELGIAN CONGO 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Over a Quarter of a Century of International Airline Service Assures Expert, Safe, 
Sure Cargo Handling to Any Point on SABENA’s 50,000-mile System. 
For full information on air cargo service to anywhere in the world, consult your 


broker, or 


SA 
a 


ENA 


ELGIAN 


IRLINES 


422 Madison Ave., New York 17 « MUrray Hill 8-5757 


Branch Offices: 
208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Randolph 6-6873 
1404 W. Y. Avenue, Washington 5, D0. C. 
MEtropolitan 8-4924 
323 Geary St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
YUkon 2-6922 


523 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
MUtual 1291 

1311 Praetorian Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas 
Prospect 4772 

25 S.E. Second Ave., Miami 32, Fla. 
Telephone 9-6902 


2837 Book Building, Detroit 26, Michigan, Woodworth 3-1921 
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government regulatory matters. With his 
headquarters in the nation’s capital, 
Robert Remspeck reports directly to the 
president and general manager of the 
airline, E. V. Rickenbacker. 

West Coast Airlines: Two new mem- 
bers, T. E. Robinson and Denny Hogue, 
both of them former directors of Empire 
Air Lines, have been elected to WCA’s 
board. Robinson is a rancher and grain 
dealer, one of the original stockholders 
and board chairman of the old Empire 
corporation; Hogue is a businessman from 
Twin Falls, Idaho. The two companies— 
West Coast and Empire—were combined 
last August and in the following month 
began service to 43 cities in the three 
Pacific Northwest states. 


» e 
Wants 3-Way Combination 

WASHINGTON, D. C.— According to 
the testimony of G. T. Baker, president of 
National Airlines, given to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board here, the sound development 
of the country’s air transportation system 
rests with the eventual integration of 
National with both Colonial and Northeast 
Airlines. This three-way combination, Baker 
stated, is necessary for ‘competetive bal- 
ance’ on the East Coast whereas a Colonial 
merger with Eastern Air lines would en- 
hance the latter company’s ‘dominance’ of 
East Coast traffic and would not be in the 
public interest. 

Baker’s statement was given at a CAB 
hearing investigating the merits of a 
National-Colonial merger, which would be 
the first step toward a National-Colonial- 
Northeast combination, as opposed to the 
merits of a Colonial-Eastern combination. 


Ex-Gl Gets Hearing Aid 


CLEVELAND—Needing a hearing aid 
to enable him to hear the lectures before 
his final exams at Sorbonne University, in 
Paris, an American ex-GI sent an audio- 
gram home for help. With time so short 
and a bachelor’s degree hanging in the 
balance, Airborne Coordinators in this city 
rushed the shipment through to Paris via 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. Due to his 
difficulty, the student had dropped from 
first to twentieth position in his class. Only 
airfreight could have come to his assis- 
tance, and it did. 


Flies Cotinazin to Korea 


NEW YORK—To the stricken civilians 
of Korea went a 615 pound load of 
Cotinazin, considered to be the “newest 
anti-tubercular miracle drug” in use to- 
day. This constituted the first shipment 
of the new drug, which was a gift to the 
American Relief for Korea by Chas. 
Pfizer & Company. Due to the urgency of 
the shipment, Air Express International 
Agency, airfreight forwarders, took com- 
plete charge of all the details for the 
forwarding and speeding of the Cotinazin, 
including cartage and documentation. 
Northwest Airlines took charge of the 
actual flying of the drug to Pusan, in 
Korea. 


TRANS-WORLD SHIPPING CORP. 
Foreign Freight Forwarders 
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‘An Plight 


A THREE week business trip, by air, 
was taken by Charles A. Masson, 
senior partner in the shipping firm of 
William H. Masson, of Baltimore. Masson 
flew to Venezuela to spend three weeks 
visiting the major sea ports there. Masson 
is a veteran airman, having more than 
5000 pilot hours to his credit, and is 
known to be very active in port develop- 
ment work in Baltimore. 

Radio star Ed Murrow and a crew of 
seven CBS technicians flew over to Korea 
to cover Christmas at the front. North- 
west Airlines took them there, as any- 
one who saw that particular telecast, 
“See It Now,” already knows. 

Edgar Hoffman, of the Haley Corp., 
flew off via Eastern Air Lines on an 
official visit to the Virgin Islands and to 
Puerto Rico. His purpose for the visit 
was to develop group business. Mrs. Hoff- 
man accompanied the executive. 

In order to advertise Catalina swim 
suits, an entire group of advertising people 
from the Dave Hillman agency took off 
for the West Coast to obtain some genu- 
ine scenic backgrounds at Nassau, Haiti, 
Jamaica, Cuba and Guatemala. Resort 
Airlines flew the crew to the Caribbean. 

Six Latin American countries received 
16 Texas business executives on a mission 
to develop imports and exports for them. 
All 16, members of the East Texas Cham- 
ber of Commerce, flew by way of Pan 
American World Airways. Leader of 
the group was Fred Pool, Gulf Coast 
manager of the Chamber. 

Dr. William M. Scholl, president of the 
famous foot comfort and appliances firm, 
purchased a round-the-world air trip ticket 
valued at $3,826. British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp. sold him the ticket in Chi- 
cago. Part of the doctor’s trip will be 
flown in BOAC’s jet liner, the Comet, 
although the services of 15 airlines will 
eventually have been used. The trip was 
undertaken for business purposes; Dr. 
Scholl having planned to call on his com- 
pany’s various branches located through- 
out the world. 


Reduces Weight for Cargo 


ST. PAUL—By lightening the tailcones 
on its fleet of DC-4 aircraft, Northwest Air- 
lines has found that it can carry 147 addi- 
tional pounds of airfreight in the rear 
cargo compartment. With 25 DC-4s com- 
prising the fleet, that amounts to 3675 
more pounds that the carrier can fly. This 
taileone lightening program is part of 
NWA’s overall program to remove all un- 
necessary weight from all its aircraft— 
Stratocruisers, DC-3s as well as DC-4s. 

New president of the line, Gen. Harold 
R. Harris. expects NWA to become “a 
larger airline” in the near future. “How 
much bigger the airline will become,” he 
said. “and how rapidly depend largely 
upon the ability of aircraft manufacturers 
to make and deliver the equipment we 
will need.” 


WAL Asks for New Route 


LOS ANGELES—To meet the growing 
needs of the principal commercial center 
in South Dakota for air transportation, an 
application has been filed with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board by Western Air Lines 
for authority to serve Sioux Falls, The 
city WAL has its eye on is located 185 
air miles from Pierre, the capital of South 
Dakota, and 197 air miles from Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. No decision, as of this 
writing, has yet been tendered by the CAB 
concerning this request. 

Authorization, however, was obtained by 
the carrier to operate the first direct, one- 
plane service between California and Min- 
nesota. According to Western, the ‘strong 
community of interest’ existing over the 
new route will keep this service, operated 
ped subsidy-free basis, profitable for the 
airline. 


BEA Boasts Increases 


LONDON—During the 12 months of 
1952, British European Airways found that 
its traffic increased 17% over the previous 
year in the passenger category, and that 
its carriage of airfreight increased 16%. 
Freight ton miles flown rose from 4,355,480 
in 1951 to 5,120,000 in 1952, a difference 
of 15%. BEA also found that it had 
established a new record for last year by 
carrying more passengers than any other 
airline outside the United States, a round 
total of 1,341,000. The amount of freight 
flown by the carrier came to 14,000 tons. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


es = a 
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AKER-RAULANG COMPANY: 

Faster operation is guaranteed by a 
new 2500 pound capacity fork truck that 
travels up to seven mph and makes a 
U-turn in an 8% foot aisle when neces- 
sary. The FS-25, as it is called, was de- 
signed to accelerate the handling of 
materials in manufacturing plants and 
warehouses, and it contains several new 
features: a worm-gear driven power axle, 
“gyroscopic” trailing axle construction, 
“dynamic” braking, and, of course, the 
famous Baker motor. The vehicle is 119 
inches in overall length, 34 inches wide 
and has a 38 inch wheelbase. It also has 
a standard telescopic lift of 13044 inches. 
Baker is justifiably proud of its FS-25. 


> Barrett-Cravens Company: Where 
floor space is at a premium, a hefty dou- 
ble-deck skid load can still be put easily 
and compactly into place by one man and 
a Power-Ox PO-40 Hi-Lift Electric Plat- 
form Truck. The truck performs the 
manual labor, and the steel storage racks 
multiply by several times the effective 
storage space of any warehouse or plant. 
The racks are particularly useful in plants 
where space is needed for production. 
They are available for the piling from 
floor to ceiling of drums, barrels, skids, 
bins, crates and pallets, all of which can 


be done easily by the Power Ox PO-40, 
whose capacities range up to 6000 pounds. 


Barret-Cravens manufactures both the 
truck and the steel racks pictured here. 


> Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Co.: Just pull the tab and off 
comes the top of a fibreboard carton cur- 
rently being put out by the “3M Com- 
pany.” The innovation works as easily as 
the tab on a pack of cigarettes. Not that 
the firm manufactures cartons; it merely 
puts out the “Scotch” brand filament tape 
and a new, automatic machine that ap- 
plies the tape to fibreboard blanks faster 
than one per second. Naturally, a regular 
carton manufacturer puts out the carton, 
but the tear strip method becomes an 
added feature that should enhance the 
salability of any carton. Besides, it ac- 
tually adds strength without increasing 
weight, an item that certainly goes over 
well wherever air shipping is involved. 
One further asset is that it eliminates the 
use of tools for opening cartons, thus 
eliminating also the possibility of damage 
to the contents. 


> Hetherton, Inc.: Designed primarily 
for use in aircraft, this new type L1000 


SOON OIMAVIAN AIREMMES SYSTEM 
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panel indicator light is also admirably 
suited for any application where an ex- 
ceptionally sturdy, trouble-free unit has 
to go. Extremely lightweight (weighing 


Pre ree 


a oe 


approximately 1% ounce) the unit is only 
one and 5/16 inches long and contains a 
removable plastic lens that is available in 
either blue, green, amber, white or red. 
A standard 6, 12 or 28 volt No. 327 
miniature lamp is used, and the entire 
assembly is sturdily encased in a nickel- 
plated brass case. Dependable perform- 
ance is assured with the L1000. 


> Econoweld Company: Lighter than 
wood pallets of the same dimensions and 
load capacity and priced in the same 
brackets, is a handsome new tubular steel 
pallet that has about 10 tims the service- 
able life of ordinary wood pallets. These 
pallets have tubular steel runners weld- 
braced to an angle-iron bound deck. Sturdy 
and lightweight, they also depart radically 
from conventional pallet design, a feature 
said to add considerably to their useful- 
ness in a warehouse or plant. 


> Raymond Corp.: Originally  de- 
signed for use by the textile industry for 
handling bolts of cloth, a new side-shift- 
ing ram with a 6 inch lateral movement 


is now being offered as an optional at- 
tachment for the firm’s straddle-type Elec- 
tric Tiering Truck. The lateral movement 
(3 inches to either side of center) plus 


raising and lowering the mast, allows 
perfect alignment in putting the ram in 
the center of the material to be handled. 
Used on the firm’s standard tractor, the 
entire unit is extremely maneuverable and 
can be used in aisles only 6 feet wide. 
Further information may be obtained by 
writing the firm at 27898 Madison Street, 
Greene, N. Y. 
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A! long last we have found a book 
containng in one compact volume 
hundreds of tascinating, easy-to-find facts 
on American history. Do you want to know 
about Caiamity Jane, the Battle of Leyte, 
free enterprise, the Palmer raids’ Every- 
thing pertinent to American history is 
alphabetically listed, clearly detined and 
explained and kept absolutely accurate in 
this excellent book, The New Dictionary 
of American History. Obviously the 
editors, Michael Martin and Leonard Gel- 
ber, have given serious thought to com- 
piling this book. Broad in scope, it covers 
the most significant developments in 
finance, economics, religion, science, con- 
stitutional and administrative law, educa- 
tion, the arts, banking, labor relations, 
international relations and a host of other 
topics that in one form or another have 
been occupying the American mind since 
the country began. Neither a businessman, 
student noe average man who wants to 
know more about his country can afford 
not to have this book, for in no other 
volume of its size have so many important 
and interesting topics been put together 
with so much clarity and with so much 
insight into the pertinent history of the 
United States. Heartily recommended. 
(Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., 
NYC; 695 pages; $10.00.) 

Big, informative and well-written, Thur- 
man W. Van Metre’s book, Industrial 
Traffic Management, is an exceptional 
contribution to the huge and important 
field of traffic management. As professor 
emeritus of Transportation at Columbia 
University, the author is well versed in 
his subject, discussing the meaning of 
traffic management, considering its biggest 
problems and offering much insight into 
= history with great clarity. This is the 

first book ever to deal with the subject 
as a unified whole, and the first also to 
describe the new Uniform Freight Classi- 
fication growing in use among carriers. 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
NYC; 552 pages; $6.50.) 

Two approaches to the subject of our 
economic background are used in _ this 
book, both of them designed to acquaint 
the reader thoroughly with this country’s 
economic growth. Known as Economic 
Development of the United States, this 
volume by John R. Graf, professor of 
economics at the University of Louisville, 
covers the development of land _ policies, 
transportation, industry, banking and 
finance, agriculture, science and labor. 
Though designed primarily for students, 
the book can still prove of tremendous 
value to the businessman for whom a his- 
tory of this type can be beneficial. Copi- 
ously illustrated with pictures and maps. 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
NYC; 598 pages: $5.00.) 

Extensive revisions have gone into the 
second edition of Samuel Van Valkenburg 
and Colbert C. Held’s famous book, 
Europe. These revisions take into ac- 
count the almost 20 years of changing 
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world conditions that have gone into the 
remaking of that troubled continent. Now, 
with a new concept current in American 
thinking—that of trade and less aid—a 
book of this sort, presenting the problems 
faced by each European country, can 
help greatly in testing and reasserting our 
attitudes toward Europe. In stressing those 
problems, this becomes more than a 
geography book, for it gives an insight into 
each country and into the continent as 
well. Quite thorough in what it sets out 
to do. (John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
4th Ave, NYC; 826 pages; $7.50.) 


Firm Offers New Service 


NEW YORK-—Where normally 20 
pounds is the limit for parcel post pack- 
ages moving out of this city, a new ser- 
vice known as Airways Parcel Post Ser- 
vice, Inc., accepts packages weighing up 
to 40 pounds. Headed by James Rigano, 
formerly manager of Skyways Freight 
Forwarding, the new firm offers reduced 
air cargo rates (slightly higher than spe- 
cial delivery and lower than airfreight) 
as well as the higher weight limits for 
packages. To date, the service is available 
to places located within 150 miles of 
Atlanta, Dallas, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Portland (Ore.) and San Francisco, but 
an extension of this service is being 
planned. All shipments must be prepaid 
in New York, and retailers may save up 
te five days in shipping time through the 
use of air transportation, say the firm’s 
spokesmen. 
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10 ways 
to develop 


| one leadership qualities 


Here is a practical, down-to-earth guide- 
book in which you will find a detailed a ae 
cussion of the 10 most important factors 
for building real leadership ability. It tells 
you how to: 1) analyze yourself; 2) 
streamline your mind; 3) be a pleasure to 
work with; 4) grow as a speaker; 5) 
improve your reading habits; 6) master 
the interview; 7) conduct excellent con- 
ferences; 8) be a good ae 9) 
get the most out of your physique; and 
10) stay tuned to modern leadership. 
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by James F. Bender 
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Starts with Freighters 


TRIPOLI—The carriage of airfreight 
has become recognized as a vital-—if not 
the most vital—aspect of air transporta- 
tion. So much so that the new kingdom 
of Libya has granted a concession to 
_— City Airways to run the internal 

air services in this country with its Bris- 
tol Freighter aircraft. The main operat- 
ing base is being set up at this 
and operations began the early part 
February under the name of Libyan Air- 
ways. Although the service instituted by 
SCA here is intended to carry general 


es 
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TATION. This is another  ‘arncis pours, horecs, sheep and’ catle as 
About 6000 "pounds at atright canbe 

typical service for air ship- _—*°o™modated in each fligh 

pers who require up-to-the: Number of Flights Upped 


MIAMI—From a schedule of three 
weekly all-cargo flights, U. S. Airlines 
has upped the number to seven so that 
flights are made dai 
tween this city and 
also includes stops at Philadelphia, Fort 
Myers and Orlando. According ha 
airline’s president; Fred Miller, its De- 
cember traffic of 294,000 pounds of air- 
freight was double the number flown in 
November, which in turn was double that 
flown in October. Principal southbound 
freight consists of clothing, newspapers, 
livestock, aircraft parts, machine parts 
and records. Principal northbound f t 
includes flowers, vegetables, tropical 
and aircraft parts. 
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Package Flown to Naguib 


CAIRO—An urgent letter received in 
New York requesting a special Care ll 
age of materials for the blind was rushed 
to this city and delivered to General 
Mohammed Naguib by Wayne Wilkin, 
pilot for KLM Royal Dutch Airlines. The 
shipment, weighing 235 pounds, consisted 
of four wheelchairs, four Braille watches, 
four kits of electric shavers, collapsible 
canes, chess sets and pocket Braille 
writing pads. Naguib, of course, besides 
being Premier of Egypt, is also the Di- 
rector of the Egyptians Veterans and Dis- 
abled Association. The shipment was 
rushed here from New York by way of 
Holland. 


Cites Air Express Gain 


OAKLAND—One of the best months 
last year for air express shipments here, 
reported the Municipal Airport, was 
November. Air express inbound shipments 
that month rose 16.75% and outbound 
traffic rose 9.35% above the totals regis- 
tered for November, 1951. In all, there 
were 3614 shipments this last November 
as arg a 3174 shipments Boge | a 
previous November 
down into 2258 inbound —_ ise ene 
bound shipments by the Air Express Divi- 
sion of REA. 


Flew More Mail in ‘52 


BELGIUM—In its second year of op- 
eration, the helicopter mail service con- 
ducted in and around this city by Sabena 
Belgian Airlines has managed to chalk 
up an interesting record. There were but 
eight flight cancellations, seven due to 
weather, out of 299 days of operation. 
There were also 4,4 tons more mail car- 
ried during the second year than during 
the first, which means that a total of 54.7 
tons were carried in 1952 on the three 
Bell 47D1s that Sabena now uses for this 
service. 


Carries Compressed Air 


NASSAU — lepers ae “ underwater 
spearfishing, one 0 major sport at- 
tractions in the Bahamas, are being sup- 
plied + pe a —— of com- 
pressed airfreight in order to carry 
on with the fun. Flown by British Over- 
seas Airways Corp., the cylinders refill the 
deflated ‘aqua-lungs’ the spear-fishers use 
to stay under water longer and to go 
deeper than they ordinarily could without 
such aid. While not a regular cargo item, 
the cylinders of compressed air are never- 
theless a new addition to the ever-expand- 
ing family of suitable air cargo com- 
modities. 


'53 Will See BIGGER Profits 
for Airfreight 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


ROBERTS, REILLY & SONS 
AIR FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
CUSTOMS BROKERS 
Serving Both of New York's Airports 


Rec zed by 
International Alr Transport Association 
Office: 120-82 Queens Bivd., Kew Gardens, WN. Y. 
FMB Ne. 128 PHONE: Liggett 4-2500 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF ALASKA DEVELOPMENT BOARC 


To Juneau, capital of Alaska, the bearded 
prospectors, the dance hall girls and gam- 
blers, even the gleaming yellow nuggets 
are relics of the past. Now a modern city, 
it boasts extensive lumber exports and a 
thriving tourist trade. Today’s adventur- 
ers find a sporty golf course, spectacular 
ski slopes and gorgeous scenery. 


The $1,000,000 Territorial Building 
houses one of the world’s best museums. 
And the city’s social headquarters, the 


modern Baronof Hotel, has interesting 
murals of old Alaskan legends on the 
walls of its Bubble Room. 


Although no roads lead to Juneau, it 
can easily be reached by boat or plane. 
During the past year, 296 ships—184 
American Flag and 112 Canadian vessels 
—called at the port. Actually only about 
two dozen ships were involved but their 
repeated calls gave excellent service to 
this historic port. 


TALBOT, BIRD & CO., INC. 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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-—are the everyday business of 
The Flying Tiger Line Inc., one 
of three U. S. airfreight carriers, and 
holder of CAB-approved Airfreight 
Route No. 100. 

Like some other airfreighters, we 
had a problem: keeping track of the 
status, pay raises, home terminal, and 
other data concerning our 1800 em- 
ployees scattered across the U. S. and 
working overseas. Administrative de- 
tails? Certainly. But they have a lot 
to do with keeping Flying Tigers aloft 
and profitable. 

Organized back in 1945, Flying 
Tiger Line set out to prove what no air 
carrier had tried before: that freight 
can be a profitable diet for an airline. 
By 1952, although we had branched 
out considerably into haulage other 
than freight, Flying Tiger had proved 
that there’s a big business in airfreight. 
In over-all operations, including world- 
wide charters and leases, Flying 
Tiger’s 39 aircraft (27 twin-engined 
C-46s and 12 4engined C-54s) flew a 
total of 74,671 hours and a distance of 
more than 13,500,000 miles in 1951. 
This was 20 times the distance flown 
in 1946, our first full year of operation. 
Freight ton-miles rose to 28,125,047, 
compared to 15,674,021 ton-miles in 
1950, a gain of 80%. And revenues, 
not even counting those from our par- 
ticipation in the Army’s Pacific Airlift 
to Tokyo, increased nearly 50%. 


ve PACKAGES~-and big ones, tov 


There were plenty of reasons for 
these spectacular gains. Our airfreight- 
ers roamed scheduled routes from Los 
Angeles to New York. During a single 
month in 195), Flying Tiger planes 
were airlifting high-priority consign- 
ments into Alaska; we were winging 
freight overnight to New York from 
Los Angeles; our pilots were trans- 
porting Mexican border jumpers back 
into the interior of Mexico in Airlift 
Wetback; and we were moving an in- 
creasing share of military traffic across 
the Pacific. In addition, our mainte- 
nance bases were in full swing, main- 
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By George T. Cussen, Vice-President 


taining planes which 
various airlines. 

And our employees, as you can well 
imagine, were scattered to the four 
winds. Our 300 pilots were constantly 
on the move. We maintained some 26 
U. S. terminals and used scores of 
others. Yet at any moment we were 
able to tell supervisors where every 
man was, his up-to-date status, and 
many other particulars. For in our 
headquarters in Burbank, Calif., we 
maintained three Remington Rand 
Kardex files, the key to our personnel 
deployment. 


belonged to 


The Flying Tiger Line 


— EMPLOYEE is assigned three 
cards in the alphabetical Kardex 
file. Most important is the Permanent 
History Record, which carries a thumb- 
nail, detailed biography of every Fly- 
ing Tiger employee. Included on the 
personal history card, besides such 
routine information as previous em- 
ployment, military service, physical 
characteristics, and the like, are some 
special notations peculiar to our world- 
wide business. There’s a space, for 
example, listing the employee’s pass- 
port number, his flying or aviation 
(Continued on page 34) 


Some packages come to the Flying Tigers on the hoof, as evidenced above. This, and 
other live cargo, never show the slightest nervousness in the air. Probably they are instinc- 
tive enough to know that airfreighting is the safest possible way that they could go. 
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INSURANCE RULE 


(Continued from page 6) 


airline does business should be allowed 
under the proposed regulation to qual- 
ify inasmuch as such an insurer is 
subject to the jurisdiction of the State 
insurance departments. 

Further objection was taken by the 
ACSC to the minimum liability limits 
provided for by the proposal. These 
were considered ‘too high’ even though 
less stringent than those set forth origi- 
nally. Requiring such high limits, the 
ACSC pointed out, would make the 
cost of insurance prohibitive for many 
aircraft operators, forcing many of 
them out of business. A further recom- 
mendation was made that the maximum 
required limit to be set at one million 
dollars. 

The CAB’s response to these briefs 
is still, at the time of this writing, to 
be seen. But a thought or two should 
surely been given to the fact that 
since the rule would impose such tre- 
mendous obstacles in the path of the 
airlines as well as in the path of the 
nation’s insurance underwriters, since 
it has, in fact, drawn so loud a roar of 


protest from members of associated 
fields, and since the right to impose 
this rule is not actually present in the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, the Board 
should reconsider its stand. It is almost 
an American axiom that what is want- 
ing will be done by those who can best 
determine its need and its effect, in 
this case the airlines and the insurance 
groups. A good deal of more serious 
thought should also be given by the 
CAB to the tricky issue of implied 
powers. If handled badly, it can cause 
more harm than the good for which it 
was originally intended. 


AIRFREIGHT RISK 


(Continued from page 7) 


writer is also encouraging the develop- 
ment of international airfrieght busi- 
ness, which has stood the United 
States in such good stead during the 
recent reoccurring international emer- 
gencies. 

The support of the Berlin Airlift and 
Pacific Airlift by commercial operators 
was possible only because equipment 
was available with trained crews, aloft 


and on the ground, and the other 
skilled personnel that make up an in- 
tegrated transportation organization. 

The insurance underwriter likes air 
cargo business and is showing his ap- 
preciation in constantly reducing rates 
and looks forward to the day when 
more and more of the world’s goods 
will go by air. 


AIR SHIPPING 


(Continued from page 10) 


pick-up in Chicago and delivery in 
New York are included (the latter 
charge usually is not applicable for 
overseas shipments). At cities more 
distant from New York, the Air Ex- 
press-Airfreight breaking point is usu- 
ally lower. From Dallas, for instance, 
shipments weighing eleven pounds or 
more, would move at a more favorable 
rate by airfreight. In any case, where 
a general commodity shipment weighs 
under 100 pounds, the charges via all 


For fast results 
there's nothing like 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


All other interests 


shipments only 


— except Egypt 


Transjordan . 


(b) Ceylon 


except 


Greece, Cyprus, Turkey 


ell Syria, Lebanon 


. (a) India, Pakistan, Burma 


. Australia, Guam, Samoa .. 


Current Net Advisory Rates for War, Strikes, Riots, Etc. 
American Marine Insurance Markets for Mail & Air Shipments 
(Excluding All Shipments te, from, or via China or Formosa) 


Schedule Dated July 1, 1951 


A—Registered Mail, excluding Registered Air Mail and Air Express: 
All securities, including non- negotiables, documents and similar intereste—20% of Cargo Rates, with 1'4c minimum. 
Currency including jewelry, precious stones and metals, etc.; also miscellaneous cargo—l00% of Cargo Rates. 


B—Registered Air Mail and/or Air Express and/or other shipments by air: Western Hemisphere excluding ship- 
ments between points in Continental United States and/or Canada: 
Gold, all securities, sone non- deacncreny documents and similar interests 


UNITED STATES or CANADA to or from: 
i. British Isles, Eire, Sweden, Denmark, Norway Italy, France, Holland, Belgium, 
Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, Iceland and Greenland 

Finland, Germany (exc. Berlin), Austria, Trieste 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, senna Bulgaria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, cay: direct 


2 
3 
. Afghanistan, Iraq, Iran, Saudi Arabia . 
6 
7 


. (a) Malaya, Thailand, Hong Kong, Kowloon. Korea 
(b) Philippines, Japan, Okinawa is 


C—Ordinary Parcel Post, Government Insured Parcel Post, mitnesinied ween ons Mail (Excluding Air Mafl) 
(A) United States to from Mexico 24%4¢%, provided assured agrees to pay reduced rate on all shipments, otherwise 


Generally in Use in 


old, 
All Seiten 
including 
non-negotiables, 
documents and All Other 
similar interests interests 


individual shipments at full cargo schedule rate. 
(B) United States or Canada to or from Hawaiian Islands—Transpacific Cargo Rate. 


D—Express (Excluding Air Express)—Charge Cargo War Risk Schedule Rates. 
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three media should always be com- 
pared. 


% Specific Commodity 
* and Directional Rates 


In addition to general commodity 
rates most carriers publish in their 
tariffs lower specific commodity rates for 
special, large shipments between cer- 
tain pairs of cities. Frequently, these 
rates are directional in that they are, 
for example, applicable only to east- 
bound traffic. A 300-pound air ship- 
ment of automobile accessories moving 


from St. Louis to New York would cost 
$28.35 under a general commodity rate, 
but under a specific commodity rate 
the charge would be only $22.05, or a 
saving of 22%. Similarly, a shipment 
of chemicals from Los Angeles through 
New York to Amsterdam, weighing 
2200 pounds, would realize a saving of 
$414.15 or 35% by qualifying for the 
specific comodity rate. In some cases, 
particularly for small shipments, the 
lower air rates on these commodities 
compete favorably with surface trans- 
portation. Occasionally it may be 
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AIR CARGO 
INSURANCE 


Legal Liability for Carrier 


Bill of Lading 
Insurance for Carrier 


Insurance for Shipper 


OCEAN MARINE 
INLAND MARINE 
ALL RISKS INSURANCE 


Stevedore Liability 
for Damage to Property 


“If You Don't Know, 
Ask McGee”’ 


111 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Service Offices 
Baltimore + Boston + Chicago + Columbus, O 
Dallas + Houston + Los Angeles + Montreal 
New Orleans + Philadelphia + San Francisco 
Seattle + Tampa + Toronto 


found that the air rates are lower than 
some surface rates. In any event, the 
airline, or its authorized agent, should 
be consulted for the lowest possible 
rate for each commodity and destina- 
tion. 


1. RAIL 


Virtually all shipments arriving at 
The Port of New York by rail freight 
for dispatch abroad by air are L.C.L. 
Door-to-door delivery service can be 
specified to the accepting railroad. 
L.C.L. shipments consigned to the over- 
seas carrier’s air cargo receiving sta- 
tion at the designated airport will be 
carried to the appropriate rail freight 
terminal. From this point there is a 
delivery charge to the airport. This 
charge amounts to 37¢ per 100 pounds 
with a minimum of 37¢ per shipment 
delivered to New York International 
Airport or La Guardia Airport by the 
Long Island Railroad. Most carriers 
serving Newark impose a_ delivery 
charge of 27¢ per 100 pounds and a 
minimum of 27¢ per shipment. It is 
suggested that out-of-state shippers 
using L.C.L. service prepay the de- 
livery charge to the originating rail 
carrier to preclude delay in the de- 
livery of their shipments from the rail 
freight terminal to the air carrier at 
the designated airport. As there are 
many exceptions to most rail tariffs, it 
is also recommended that shippers 
contact their local rail traffic represen- 
tative to substantiate all predetermined 
charges. 


2. TRUCK 


Shipments arriving by truck from 
inland points must be delivered to the 
overseas carrier at the proper airport 
or its New York City drop station. Ar- 
rangements for such. delivery can be 
made by the shipper at the point of 
origin and the charges prepaid ac- 
cordingly. 


D Airwaybills and Ex- 


port Documentation 
1. AIRWAY BILLS 


The International Airwaybill is 
issued by most domestic air carriers 
and covers the transportation of the 
shipment from point of origin to point 
of destination, including all transfers 
enroute between carriers. Shippers 


BRAUNER & CO. 
ewe oJ Forwarders 
FORWARDERS FMB No. 394 
Recognized by: 
International Air Transport Association 
24 State Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Phone: Digby 8-2475 
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should request the issuance of this air- 
waybill on all export shipments. The 
International airwaybill also has other 
advantages in that it is preferable for 
the banking of documents, insurance 
coverage, etc. 

The Domestic Airwaybill covers the 
carriage of the shipment from the 
domestic airport of origin to the do- 
mestic airport of destination and, theo- 
retically, does not include the transfer 
of the cargo to the overseas carrier 
upon arrival. 


2. EXPORT DOCUMENTATION 


All shipments must be accompanied 
by the necessary documents to avoid 
delays at the New York Gateway and 
possible fines or penalties to the con- 
signee by foreign governments. United 
States Export Licenses, shippers’ Ex- 
port Declarations and copies of the 
commercial invoice in good order are 
the principal United States Govern- 
ment requirements. Certain documents 
are also required by countries of des- 
tination and these requirements vary 
according to prevailing regulations. 
Regardless of how the shipment is for- 
warded to the Gateway, these docu- 
ments should be securely attached. As 
an additional precaution, it may be 
well to airmail duplicate copies to the 
carrier when forwarding shipments to 
the Gateway by surface means. An- 
other acceptable practice is to double 
wrap the shipment, showing the over- 
seas carrier as the consignee on the 
outer wrapping, and placing the docu- 
ments and the address of the ultimate 
consignee on the inner wrapper. Be- 
fore exporting shippers should ascer- 
tain the latest requirements and re- 
strictions from the proper Consulate, 
field office, banks engaged in foreign 
trade or other informed authority. 


E Suggestions for 
* Expediting Shipments 


Although shipping details may be 
handled either personally or by an 


Aircraft and aircraft parts pass through New York's airports in abundant volume, They form 
an important portion of the many items constantly moving through via airfreight. 


agent, attention to the following con- 
siderations will expedite shipments via 
the New York Gateway: 


1. Check airline schedules to see that 
the shipment is receiving the most 
direct routing. 


. Check the volume as well as weight 
of each shipment. Perhaps a sub- 
stantial saving can be realized by 
improved packing and crating. (250 
cubic inches = | pound) 


. Is the Shipment addressed properly? 


. Are all of the necessary markings on 
the shipment? 


. Have the necessary documents been 
included and securely attached to the 
package in a heavy envelope? 


F Documentary 
* Check List 
|, Shipper's Export Declaration 
2. Commercial Invoice and Copies 


3. Shipper's Letter of Instructions or 
Air Waybill 


4. Consular Invoice 


5. Statement of "Ultimate Destination 
—Diversion Prohibited” (must ap- 
pear on all of above documents) 

. Export License 
. Certificate of Origin 
. Import Permit or Import License 


. "Notice of Intent" for U.S. Customs 
Drawback 
(Continued on following page) 


A 


AIR CLEARANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


International air freight specialists 
Customs Brokers — Foreign Freight Forwarders 
A cooperative organization serving recognized customs brokers, 


foreign freight forwarders and airlines. 
Agents for all principal airlines 


MAIN OFFICES 


120-08 13!st St., S. Ozone Park, N. Y. 
JAmaica 94494 


and foreign freight forwarders 


IS YOUR BROKER 
A MEMBER? 


11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-2376 


P. O. Box 47, LaGuardia Airport 
NEwtown 9-4649—4673 
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A. B. Clow, Executive Director 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIV. 


American Cyanamid Company says: 
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Speed plus savings > 
Makes sense with Lederle- 
that’s why we ship 


ELYINCGHIGERS, 
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LEDERLE REALLY ANSWERED 
OUR 5.0.5. FOR THEIR NEW 


wirsan 
EMERGENCY WE'RE 
THEIR BOYS! 


y™ AUREOMYCIN. 


NO WONDER SO MANY BIG 
FIRMS USE THE TIGERS 
REGULARLY. 


\ 4 RIGHT. SPEED PLUS 


LEDERLE HAS FOUND 
OUT THAT AIR FREIGHT 
IS AS FAST AS AIR EXPRESS 
AND UMPTEEN 
> TIMES CHEAPER! 


SAVINGS MAKES 
SENSE WITH LEDERLE 
—AND EVERY 


ee wan. 


: FLYING nricers  * THER BUSINESS BUILT ON 
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Write for “THE AIR FREIGHT WAY TO 
LOWER COSTS AND BETTER SERVICE” 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES + GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 8, CALIFORNIA + CABLE: FLYTIGER 


‘CAN DO’ 
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10. Sanitary Certificate (plants, seeds, 
bulbs, etc.) 


11. Certificate of Purity (pharmaceuti- 
cals, animal and meat products, 


etc.) 


12. Disinfection Certificate (used cloth- 
ing, blankets, etc.) 


NOTE: Shipments will be subject to 
detention at airport of export in the 
event of omission of necessary docu- 
ments. Shippers should seek advice 
from the U. S. Customs or Field Of- 
fice of the Office of International Trade 
when in doubt concerning the proper 
license classification or requirement 
covering their shipment. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, issues annually the 
“Comprehensive Export Schedule,” 
supplemented by a weekly “Current 
Export Bulletin,” which together pro- 
vide an up-to-date and complete vol- 
ume of export control regulations, in- 
terpretations, and procedures. The 
schedule and supplements may be pur- 
chased from any field office of the De- 
partment of Commerce or from the 
Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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SAVINGS—INSURANCE 


(Continued from page 8) 


ally must take pilferage into considera- 
tion when computing rates. 

Also the longer an item is in transit 
and the greater the number of trans- 
fers necessary, the more the danger of 
breakage and general wear and tear, 
thus resulting in higher insurance 
rates. 

In another recent shipment of add- 
ing machines from Chicago to Havana, 
insurance premiums for the air trans- 
portation of this cargo came to $4.32 as 
against $31.77 which would have been 
charged had the adding machines gone 
by surface. 


A* EVEN GREATER SAVING in insurance 
premiums was realized on a ship- 
ment of soda fountains flown by Pan 
American from Chicago to Balboa. The 
insurance charge by surface shipping 
would have been $200. It was $15.30 
for the Clipper cargo. 

Air cargo has many other advantages 
in cost to the shipper and consignee. 
It cuts handling, warehousing and 
brokerage fees, and in some instances, 
where duty is based on gross weight, 


*53—THE BEST YEAR YET 
IN AIR CARGO 
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reduces the duty charge. Air cargo 
also reduces packing charges and con- 
sular fees. 

It has been responsible for new 
trends in business in many parts of the 
world where businessmen have been 


able to cut down on warehousing and 
large inventories and to reduce their 
orders to their actual needs, replacing 
models and parts only when they can 
foresee an immediate need for them in 
their business. 


The reduction in cost involved in 
lower insurance rates charged for air 
cargo shipments, however, provides one 
excellent and outstanding reason why 
it is not only faster but cheaper to 
ship by air. 


Typical International Rates 


These typical rates will give you an idea of how much it costs to send letters and packages overseas via Inter- 
national Air Postal Service, Packages can weigh as little as four ounces, and up to 44 pounds, depending on the 


INTERNATIONAL AIR PARCEL POST 
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ARGENTINA 
AUSTRALIA 
AUSTRIA 
BELGIUM 
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BOLIVIA 
BRAZIL 
CHILE 
COLOMBIA 
CUBA 8 oz. min. 
CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 


FINLAND 
FRANCE 
GERMANY 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


INTERNATIONAL AIR MAIL RATES 


NETHERLANDS 
NEW GUINEA 
NORWAY 


POLAND 
SAUD! ARABIA 
SPAIN 
TURKEY 


URUGUAY 
YUGOSLAVIA 


ADEN 
ARGENTINA 


MOROCCO 
(FRENCH) 


GT. BRITAIN & 
NO. IRELAND 41 


For further information on rates and services, contact your local post office 


AIR CARGO INSURANCE 


MAIL e EXPRESS e FREIGHT 
Carriers Liability—Shippers All Risk Anywhere in the World 


PARKER & CO. 


Specializing in aviation insurance for over 20 years 


NEW YORK 17 
60 E. 42nd STREET 
MUrray Hill 7-6960 


PHILADELPHIA 3 


1616 WALNUT STREET 
Kingsley 5-i200 
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INSIDE FTL 


(Continued from page 28) 


mechanical licenses, and his 
medical certificate number. 

But the most important advantage 
of our Kardex system is the quick 
status report which our personnel 
clerks get with one quick look. The 
reason, of course, is the plastic-covered 
lower portion of an employee’s history 
ecard. This visible edge, equipped with 
various colored signals, tells us imme- 
diately the employee’s current status. 
For example, a red signal over one of 
the “month” spaces indicates the time 
for the next pay raise or salary adjust- 
ment. Another signals the personnel 
clerk that the particular employee is 
on military leave. 

A second card in each employee's 


CAA 


Airtreight transportation 
is the world’s 
fastest growing industry 
Get ahead with air cargo 
Through 
AIR TRANSPORTATION 


10 Bridge Street @ New York, N. Y. 


cation data in one operation. 
TWE ORIGINAL HAND STAMP 


LOT LABELLING 


for Storage or Shipment Made Faster . . More Accurate . . Cheaper! 


Faster than pasted labels . . faster than stencil and brush. Print 
direct . . 1000 or more clear, sharp copies without re-inking. 
Prints practically anywhere . . postcards, tags, labels, boxes, 
cartons, packages, menus, forms, letters .. paper, cloth, wood. 
Just type, write, trace or draw on inexpensive stencil .. snap it 
on duplicator .. and print—like using a rubberstamp. New pre- 
die-cut “FORM-CUT” stencil prints shipping form and identifi- 


Kardex file is the Service Record. On 
this is recorded every status change. 
When an employee receives a wage in- 
crease, is transferred, or changes his 
specialty, the information comes to 


+ Ba + 


JANUARY 2-31 


Personnel on a_ special Employee 
Change of Status form and is immedi- 
ately entered on his service record. 

A third card fits onto the back of the 
master biographical card, and is used 
to compute authorized sick leaves and 
vacations. This card, printed on both 
sides and designed for use over a two- 
year period, has a space for each day 
of the year, by months. A coded letter 
is pencilled in a “day space” when, for 
example, an employee is sick. “V” 
means vacation, “P” indicates personal 
business, “L” is for “leave of absence,” 


and “U” for unauthorized absence. 


At year’s end various leaves and sick 
days are totaled, giving us a clear pic- 
ture of time due an employee for va- 
cation or for his authorized 6-days a 
year sick leave. 


The Shipping Industry’s ‘Bible’ 


CUSTOM HOUSE 
GUIDE 


Key to our up-dated records, aside 
from the original biographical card 
filled out when an employee is hired, 
is the Employee Change of Status 
form, filed in quadruplicate (one copy 
each to Personnel, Supervision, Ac- 
counting, and to the employee con- 
cerned). These change-status forms 
come streaming into the Burbank of- 
fice from our various terminals, and 
from overseas. 

Flying Tiger’s centralized personnel 
file is coming in for increasing daily 
use. Almost every five minutes during 
the working day a store or company 
phones to ask about an employee's 
credit, wanting verification of employ- 
ment. Six-monthly salary increases are 
now routine, thanks to those little re- 
minder flags attached to each em- 
ployee’s card. And when personnel 
shifts are necessary to conform with 
ever-changing charter services, Flying 
Tiger supervisors merely consult the 
personnel file and know within a few 
minutes what people are available. 

Flying Tiger Line has made small 
packages into a big thing. And just as 
astutely, it has made a lot of small 
facts in its personnel file add up to 
better management and better service, 
for a nation’s business which is becom- 
ing ever more cognizant of airfreight’s 
greater convenience and speed. 


Watch For 


THE 
1953 


Listing 30,000 commodities 
and duties, Reciprocal 
Trade 
free list, special provision, 


Agreement Rates, 


Portable . . non-mechanical 
. of non-corrosive metal . . 
replaceable ink pads. 8 com- 
plete outfits: $9.50 to $99.50, 
including supplies (f.0.b. 
factory). Write for literature 
or see your office or ship- 

® ping room supply dealer. 


the Ports of the United 
States and much more. 


Import Publications 
10 Bridge Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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PROGRESSIVE PROTECTION 


°° * GCE ZOO! 
ann =, 


-™ through the years Providence 
Washington, New England's oldest stock com- 
pany, has provided dependable insurance 
protection for cargoes in transit by every kind 
of commercial conveyance. 

When you ship by air freight, be sure 
that you have the complete protection provided 
by dependable Providence Washington Air PROVIDENCE 
Cargo coverage. WASHINGTON 


ae YZ 
Through your own agent or broker, Susuvance Company 


of course. a7 ee 


PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY + 20 WASHINGTON PLACE, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
There are Providence Washington Branch Service Offices in principal cities and Agents from coast to coast. 
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Plane Parts 


Whatever you're shipping, 
check AIR FREIGHT... you can 


save important money! - 


If low inventories... getting to ‘ 
the market first... keeping 
customers and dealers satisfied 
...are factors in your business, 
check air freight! 
It’s faster and more 
efficient than ever. Now 
new Douglas air transports 
carry up to 25,000 Ibs. of 
cargo at 300 miles per hour. 
Air freight speeds distribution... 
cuts inventory needs... 
saves on warehousing, 
insurance, breakage, crating and handling. 
So, before you ship, check air freight! 
Call your local air line for facts on air freight 
that can save you money. 


Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
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